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MES AMIS, LES AMERICAINS 


From The Stars and Stripes, official 
newspaper of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, we quote this story of the greeting 
of a French blessé to the American sol- 
diers : 

“He hobbled up on his crutches, his left 
trouser-leg hanging limp below the knee. 
His face was drawn and haggard, his whole 
body emaciated. His uniform, once the dark 
blue of the French marines, was spotted 
and faded and minus several buttons. His 
eyes were those of a man who has seen 
horrors. 

“Yet his manner, as he approached the 
little group of American soldiers. was as 
gentle as that of the mgst polished courtier 
of the ancien regime. Steadying himself on 
his left crutch, he brought up his right 
hand—a gnarled disfigured hand it was— 
to salute, and began, in good but quaint 
English : 

“*You—you Americans, I salute you! Ff, 
who have been these nine months a prison- 
er in Germany, salute you. You are the 
first American soldiers I have seen.’ 

“Prest to tell his story, he said he had 
been on the French battleship ‘La Gloire’ 
at the time she was torpedoed in the At- 
lantic. He had gotten away in a small 
boat, but the submarine that struck down 
the battleship pursued his craft, firing at 
it. That was how he lost his leg. 

“The next he knew, he was in the bowels 
of the U-boat, a prisoner. Arriving at 
Bremen, he was hurried by rail to a prison 
camp, with scant attention paid to his in- 
jured limb. Amputation was therefore 
necessary ; with proper care and treatment, 
it might have been avoided. 

“For nine months he existed rather than 
lived in the prison compound, fed on black 
bread and vegetable parings. 

“*Water? he echoed, in response to a 
question, ‘No water could I get! Always 
we were thirsty—and hungry? Oh, so hun- 
gry! It was cold, too—cold all the time. 
And we were given no clothes; all we had 
were these’—indicating his frayed uniform 
—‘that we brought with us.’ 

“Under the agreement for the mutual 
exchange of wounded prisoners, he was 
brought back. He had heard rumors, in 
Germany, of the appearance of American 
soldiers on the soil of La Patrie, but they 
were rumors only. He had hoped it was so, 
but had not known for certain. And now 
his hope was realized. 

“*T have a particular reason for wishing 
to see you Americans do well in battle. I 
come from Lille. In that city my two 
young sons—all I had—were shot down by 
the Germans. I am blessé—pointing to his 
poor stump of a leg—as you see. I cannot 
avenge them. But you—you may be able to 
do it! I wish you—how do you say it?— 
wish you luck. 

“ *Bonsoir, mes amis, les Américains! On 
les aura!’” 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
A MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PERSHING 


By Cable to The Independent 


Please assure the American people that the morale of 
the officers. and men under my command is beyond all 
praise. From the docks of disembarkation up to the first 
line trenches everyone seems to be doing his best, and 
an American’s best is not bad. If only the American 
people could see with their eyes the task before us they 
would agree that the quickest way to victory is to prepare 

- as tho the war would take two or three years more and 
require four or five million men. 


JOHN J. PERSHING 


Headquarters of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France 


May 16, 1918 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO KNOW 


RESIDENT WILSON has assumed a grave respon- 

sibility in attempting to prevent investigations by 

the Senate Committee on Military Affairs of the 

activities of the War Department in relation to 
aircraft and ordnance production and the Quartermaster 
General’s supplies. He has declared that he will consider 
the passage of the Chamberlain resolution authorizing the 
investigations as “a direct vote of want of confidence in 
the Administration.” He has exprest the hope “that every 
senator who intends to support the present Administration 
in the conduct of the war will vote against it.” Finally he 
declared, “These are serious times, and it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the lines should be clearly drawn between 
friends and opponents.” 

What does the President mean? That any one who pre- 
sumes to question the efficiency of an executive department 
or bureau or board is to be written down an “opponent” 
of the Administration? That Congress may not investigate 
what the War Department is doing and how it is doing it 
without being guilty of failure to “support” the Adminis- 
tration? 

It is hardly a tenable position. The conduct of the war 
is the people’s business, not exclusively the Administration’s 
business. The people have a right to know how the war 
is being carried on, with what efficiency, what speed, what 
effectiveness. They cannot know that of themselves, or find 
it out for themselves. They have a right to look to their 
representatives in Congress for assurance on this vital 
point. 

If the President is going to insist that Congress may 
not inquire about these things without being denominated 
the President’s “opponent,” the people are come to a pretty 
pass indeed. 

Efficiency in administration, in business or in government, 
consists in giving a job to some one, granting him full au- 
thority to do it, and then holding him to rigid responsibility 
for doing the job thoroly and well. The President has now 
been given by Congress, thru the passage of the Overman 
bill, the utterly free hand he has asked for in executive 
organization. 

He has unprecedented authority in the conduct of the 
war. He cannot complain if he is held to the most rigid 
responsibility. 

Now, under the American Constitution, the President can 


be held to responsibility only by public opinion. Public opin- 
ion is worthless unless it is based upon knowledge. The 
public can not know how the war is being conducted. It can 
either swallow the conduct of the war whole with its eyes 
blindfolded or it can desire its representatives in Congress 
to investigate and make public the facts, in so far as is 
possible to do so without detriment to the progress of 
the war. 

Mr. Wilson opposes this latter course. He has apparently 
drawn a line on the sand and said to Congress and the 
country: “Those who are willing to believe without evi- 
dence that the Administration is conducting the war well 
will stand on this side of the line; they are the Adminis- 
tration’s friends. Those who want evidence as to whether 
the war is being conducted well in every line of endeavor 
will step across the line; they are the Administration’s 
enemies.” It is a dangerous distinction to make. The Presi- 
dent is not wise to set it up. 

Why should not the President say to the Senate and to 
the country: “Those are the Administration’s friends who 
demand of it the highest efficiency, who hold before it the 
highest standard of achievement, who assist it to attain 
that standard not only by applauding its successes, but by 
pointing out its failures. The Administration, gentlemen, 
has nothing to conceal. You are cordially invited to inves- 
tigate every phase of our conduct of the war. If you can 
point out shortcomings and suggest improvements, we 
shall be heartily grateful. In any case, the people, whose 
representatives you are, have a right to know.” 

Secretary Baker, we believe, was better advised than 
his chief when he met the proposal to investigate the War 
Department with this statement: 

I have received your letter of May 10 enclosing a copy of 
Senate Resolution 241, introduced by Senator Chamberlain, pro- 
viding for the investigation by the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate of the progress of aircraft production and into 
any other matters relating to the conduct of the war by or thru 
the War Department. I do not know how far additional powers 
are needed by the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, and 
clearly the War Department could have no wish adverse to the 
most complete inquiry by the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
I point out, however, that every facility which the War Depart- 
ment has is freely at the disposal of the Senate Military Affairs 


Committee, whether any additional authority is conferred by 
resolution or not. 


The people have a right to know. 


SHOULD WE DECLARE WAR ON BULGARIA ? 


the American Congress and press against President 
Wilson for his reluctance to declare war against Bul- 
garia and Turkey arises from a misunderstanding of the 
situation. There is nothing to be gained from a declaration 
of war against Bulgaria and a great deal may be lost. 
We eould not fight Bulgaria if we declared war against 
her, but Bulgaria could fight us. So far as known there has 
been no demand from the Allied War Council for American 
troops to be sent to Salonica, but on the other hand, if we 
declared war against Bulgaria, Bulgarian troops might be 
sent to the French front and add to the strength of the 
Germans there. So far the Bulgars have refused to con- 
form to the demands of their allies to send troops out of 
the Balkans in aid either of the German armies against 
France or of the Austrian armies against Russia. Nothing 
would suit Germany better than a break between Bulgaria 
and the United States, for that would enable her to draw 
upon Bulgaria for troops and supplies wherever they were 
needed. : 
The Bulgarian people are, as they always have been, de- 


Te impatience which is occasionally manifested in 


cidedly friendly toward the United States. Many. of the 
Bulgarian statesmen and military leaders of the younger 
generation were educated at Robert College, Constantinople, 
or other American schools. If America had been in the war 
from the start, it is very doubtful if the Austrian Czar of 
Bulgaria could have induced the Bulgarian people to enter 
the war on the Austrian side, altho Bulgaria had an oppor- 
tunity to make territorial gains by that act. Reports say 
that hundreds of Bulgarian soldiers are deserting and slip- 
ping thru to the Allied lines at Salonica and that these are 
largely Bulgars who had formerly lived in the United 
States. When we declared war upon Austria the German 


Wolff Press Bureau circulated the false report that we had © 


also declared war against Bulgaria. This caused great dis- 
tress in Bulgaria because the people did not want to be 
drawn into a conflict with the Americans. The Bulgarian 
Sobranje or congress has stedfastly stood out against a 
declaration of war against the United States. Premier Ra- 
doslavoff has offended the German and Austrian govern- 
ments by his refusal to break with America. Vice-Premier 
Pechoff has taken the same attitude and declared that he 
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The Passing Show, London 


PRUSSIAN PROGRESS 


THE DRIVE TO DEATH 


would resign if Bulgaria went to war against the United 
States. 

Bulgaria has no love for her present allies. The hereditary 
hatred against Turkey has never become extinguished and 
has recently been revived in the disputes over the border 
territory in the vicinity of Adrianople. The German and 
Austrian officers who during the war have been in Bul- 
garia have, as everywhere, aroused resentment by their over- 
bearing dispositions and harsh treatment of the population. 
Bulgaria has all too little food of her own and she resents 
having it confiscated for the benefit of Austria and Ger- 
many. With Russia the Bulgarian people are allied by race 
and sentiment, but they distrusted the Czar’s Government 
and not without reason. At the outbreak of the Great War 
when Bulgaria was still neutral several Bulgarian officers 
volunteered for service in the Russian army against Austria 
and Germany. Among them was the “Bulgarian Napoleon,” 
Radko Dmitrieff, who led the Bulgarian troops on their 
victorious march toward Constantinople in 1912 until they 
were stopped by the great powers. It was under the com- 
mand of this Bulgarian general that the Russians made 
their spectacular advance into Austrian Galicia early in 
the war. When King Ferdinand, in opposition to the will of 
his people, brought Bulgaria to take sides against Russia, 
Dmitrieff threatened to return to Bulgaria and lead a re- 
bellion against him. With the overthrow of the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment Bulgaria loses all ground of apprehension or en- 
mity against Russia. Miliukov, one of the leaders of the 
Russian revolution, was formerly a professor in the Bul- 
garian university at Sofia and other leaders of the new 
Russia are decidedly friendly toward Bulgaria. The Russian 
prisoners who were captured in Rumania and sent into Bul- 
garia were received by the people more like brothers than 
foes. Toward England Bulgaria has always felt grateful 
since Gladstone waked the world by his denunciation of the 
atrocities of the Bashi-Bazouks. 

Americans who have recently returned from Bulgaria 
report that they have been well treated thruout the war. 
The American schools in Bulgaria are running as usual and 
are well attended. The American Consul General Murphy 
still remains in Sofia and is persona grata with the Bul- 
garian Government. There are now some twenty-five Ameri- 
cans resident in Bulgaria, missionaries, teachers and com- 
mercial agents, and they have no complaint to make against 
the Bulgarians. 


CAGED ! 


There is no doubt but that Bulgaria is heartily sick of 
the war, but it would be impossible for her at the present 
time to break with her allies. If her soldiers have to spend 
another summer on the hot and fever-stricken lines of 
Macedonia they will be more disgusted than ever. We must 
remember in fairness that Bulgaria has some excuse for 
entering the war in defense of her own interests. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the treaty of Bukarest that put 
an end to the war of 1913 was unfair to Bulgaria, altho 
Bulgaria may have deserved such harsh treatment by pre- 
cipitating the second Balkan war. By the treaty of Bu- 
karest territory inhabited largely by the Bulgars was ceded 
to Serbia and to Rumania. In the present war Bulgaria 
has avenged herself and gained more than she deserves. Jf 
the Allies win they will not, of course, allow Austria to 
keep the northern half of Serbia and Bulgaria to keep the 
southern half. But on the other hand, if the Balkan ques- 
tion is settled on ethnographical lines, as the Allies and 
President Wilson have said it ought to be, Bulgaria would 
be awarded part of Macedonia now claimed by Serbia and 
Greece and the part of Dobrudja ceded by Rumania to Bul- 
garia in the treaty just concluded. As for the port of Ka- 
vala, which was betrayed into the hands of the Bulgars by 
King Constantine, we must remember that before this it 
had been offered to Bulgaria by Premier Venizelos with the 
approval of the Allies. The most promising solution of the 
whole question would be probably a federation of Balkan 
states, of which of course Bulgaria would be a member. 

The Bulgarian people are now realizing that they are 
on the wrong side. Before many weeks they will realize that 
they are on the losing side. When they find that they are 
not bound to their present allies by bonds of sympathy or 
of interest or of fear, it will be hard to keep them even nom- 
inally numbered among our enemies. In the meantime it is 
obviously our policy to avoid active hostilities toward Bul- 
garia so long as possible. 


AVE ITALIA! 


Ts nation-wide celebration of Italy America Day on 
May 24 gives Americans an opportunity not only of 
expressing their gratitude to Italy for joining the 
Entente Allies on that date three years ago but also of 
revising their ideas of Italy. Too long has Italy been re- 
garded as a museum and a pleasure park, a land of beauti- 
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ful lakes, historic ruins and picturesque beggars. The Amer- 
ican definition of “a person of culture” has been “any one 
who has taken Cook’s Italian tour.” Of those who have 
written most about Italy some would look at nothing later 
than cinque-cento; others disdained anything after A. D. 0. 
Few there were who knew or cared for living Italy. 

But in the last three years Italy has proved herself very 
much alive. She showed her independence and courage in 
breaking with her allies and she has held her frontier 
against the armies of four nations. Last year when the 
Austrians did break over the Alpine barrier the military 
critics generally believed that Venice was lost. But the 
Italian armies rallied and halted the enemy on the Piave 
instead of the Po. 

Now Italian soldiers are fighting in France side by side 
with Americans and our aviators.are bringing down Aus- 
trian airplanes in the valleys of Venetia. Hundreds 2f 
thousands of Italians have become American citizens. Hun- 
dreds of thousands who had come to America to seek their 
fortunes have gone back to fight for their fatherland. Ac- 
cording to the ancient rite those who have mingled their 
blood become brothers forever. Italians and Americans are 
now blood-brethren by virtue of the rite consummated on 
the Somme and Piave. 

We must learn to know and love the new Italy as we know 
and love the old. We need a Columbus who shall discover 
for us the Italy of the harnessed waterfalls and recovered 
Campagna, the Italy that produces a Marconi as well as a 
Caruso, a Caproni as well as a D’Annunzio, the Italy of 
Cadorna and Nitti, of Montessori and Deledda. So when 
we display the Red, White and Green on May 24 it is not 
only in honor of Italy for holding the right wing of the 
Allied line, but it is also a sign of our desire for a closer 
acquaintance and real friendship with those who are fight- 
ing our battles. 


CLEANING UP AFTER YOURSELF 


HERE is a moral to be found by the change in the 
customary way men handle themselves in the wash- 
room on a Pullman car. Ten years ago when the men 
all piled into the smoking room, the wash basins were all 
nice and shiny. During the evening and in the morning, 
they were used and—left. Either the porter would sneak 
in at times and try to wipe them out with a lick and a 
promise, or some of the more particular among the pas- 


sengers would try to wipe out a basin with a towel and, 
maybe, a curse. 

Today consider the same. Each man seems to take a 
particular pride in leaving the basin just as nice and clean, 
dry and shiny as he can. 

Talk about efficiency. Each man cleaning up after him- 
self and making it easier for the other fellow is Christian 
efficiency. 

Consider the net results. Either the porter has to be kept 
cleaning up all the time, or each man has to clean up a 
basin, or use a dirty one. If he uses a clean one he has to 
clean it. 

Isn’t it a whole lot nicer, to say nothing of being essen- 
tially more Christian, to clean up your own mess than io 
clean up somebody else’s? It is the same effort in either 
case. Only in one it is a disagreeable business and you do 
it with maledictions for the fellow that has left the mess. 
In the other you enjoy seeing how good a job you can do 
and you don’t anathematize the other fellow. 

All life is human contact—the Pullman washroom on a 
big scale. Let’s clean up after ourselves and make it easier 
for the other fellow. 








What is Germany? A nation with three allies and no friends. 








The fact that the Prussian Government is offering the people 


franchise reform is pretty good proof that it isn’t “loaded.” 








With Finland filled with pro-German White Guards and pro- 
Russian Red Guards what has become, we wonder, of the pro- 
Finns? 








The Sinn Feiners boast that it took centuries for England to 
obtain a grip on Ireland. But they are now making it equally 
hard for England to let go. 








Your subscription to the Liberty Loan proved that you have 
a head. Until you subscribe to the Red Cross it will remain to 
prove whether you have also a heart. There is still time to 
subscribe. 








Hearing that the British Isles were going to adopt “Home 
Rule all round,’ the Kaiser announced that the Welsh people 
would never be happy until the Archduke of Saxe-Donner-Dumm- 
heiten had given one of his sons to rule them. 








Telephones nowadays are implements of warfare. Private tele- 
phone service is directly competitive to war telephone service ; 
if you waste the former you hamper the latter. Remember that 
next time you are mildly curious to know the baseball score, 
where the fire is or “the correct time, please.” 








Somehow or other, I believe 

We're paid about what we should receive, 
For what Life sets on the credit side 

To the debtor Death is not denied, 

And Someone sets the balance right 

With seven stars for His candle-light. .. . 
I’ll not much care for anything 

When it comes to that final reckoning. 


Somehow or other, I believe 

There is utter rest for hearts that grieve, 
And Peace with a cool green coverlet 

Will tuck us in when the time is set, 

On a little hill, and we shall not miss 

The toys of day for her goodnight kiss, 
And Love will come like a weary thing 
Home at last from his wandering. 








Somehow or Other 
By Willard Wattles 


Somehow or other, I believe 

There’s a Plan beneath that we don’t perceive, 
For a thought that’s low or a life that’s foul 
Set their sign in belly or jowl, 

And little faith or a withered soul 

Will weazen a face like a shriveled scroll... . 
Travel the path that the doubters trod, 

But find at the end of the journey—God. 


Somehow or other, I believe 

He is strong like a brother to relieve; 

And when I’m gone like a puff of wind, 

The good I’ve done, and the evil sinned, 

The hopes I’ve lost, and the soul I’ve made, 

The loves I’ve known, and the prayers I’ve prayed, 
Will seem like a strangely futile thing 

In the light of His face at the balancing. 
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: The announcement 
— mtorr A of Secretary Baker 
arade London ‘that half a million 
troops had been landed in France came 
out just as London had its first op- 
portunity to see the American soldiers 
in a body. A regiment of the new 
national army numbering 2700 men, 
mostly New Yorkers, marched in col- 
umns of fours over a three-mile route 
in the heart of London on May 11. 
From the Wellington Barracks they 
marched past the British War Office, 
where they were cheered from the bal- 
cony by Premier Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, Viscount Milner and other mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet; then on 
to the American Embassy, on the steps 
of which Ambassador Page was stand- 
ing with Vice-Admiral Sims and 
Colonel Slocum, and finally by Buck- 
ingham Palace, where they were re- 
viewed by King George, Queen Mary, 
Queen Alexandra and the Duke of 
Connaught. General Biddle was in the 
King’s party and Colonel Whitman led 
the march. On arriva] at the barracks 
each American soldier received an en- 
velope marked, “A message to you 
from his Majesty, King George V,’’ 
and containing a facsimile letter as 
follows: 

Soldiers of the United States, the people 
of the British Isles welcome you on your 
way to take your stand beside the armies 
of the many nations now fighting in the 


a World the great battle for human free- 
0 


m. 

_ The Allies will gain new heart and spirit 
in your company. I wish I could. shake 
hands with each one of you and bid you 
Godspeed on your mission. 

Altho the first announcement of the 
parade was made in the papers of the 
same morning the streets were packed 
with people, who cheered the troops and 
flag with the greatest heartiness. The 
papers are very complimentary as to 
the appearance of our troops. The Tele- 
graph may be quoted as the general 
opinion: 

On every judge of fighting manhood the 
American troops made the same impression. 
In physique and morale they are equal to 
the finest troops raised by any country at 
the time when the standard of the Euro- 
pean man power stood at its highest point. 


America was 
amazed at the 
issuance by the 
Canadian Director of Public Informa- 
tion of a London cablegram from the 
British War Cabinet on May 10 sum- 
marizing operations for the week in 
language that implied that American 
troops were not needed at present but 
would be held in reserve for later as 
an independent unit. Coming as this did 
at a time when it had just been an- 
nounced that our troops were being 
rushed into the firing line with the 
British and French and that two mil- 
lion Americans would be drafted in ad- 
dition to the million that were in 


Mysterious Message 
from Ottawa 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 9—Old British cruiser ‘“Vindic- 
tive” sunk to block entrance to Os- 
tend. General Maurice, who attacked 
Lloyd George, retired on half pay. 

May 10—French gain at Grivesnes, 
before Amiens. Rumanian Parlia- 
ment dissolves. 


May 11—American troops parade 
London. Italians storm Monte 
Corno. 

May 12—Emperors William and 


Charles meet at German Head- 
quarters. Food riots at Prague. 

May 13—Americans five miles east of 
Montdidier. Soviet troops retake 
Rostov-on-Don. 

May 14—Italian submarine sinks Aus- 
trian battleship in Pola harbor. 
Prussian franchise bill passes lower 
house of Diet without equal suffrage. 

May 15—Hard fighting north of Kem- 
mel. Duval, editor of Bonnet Rouge, 
condemned to death for treason. | 

a 




















France or on the way, the Ottawa de- 
spatch created a sensation, especially 
as it was more optimistically worded 
than recent announcements from the 
British War Office have been. It said, 
for instance, that the enemy’s advance 
had brought him into positions “tacti- 
cally exposed in two dangerous salients 
on waterlogged ground,” which was a 
queer way of alluding to Mount Kemmel 
and Hill 82 and a week of exceptionally 
dry weather. Other passages in the 
message were: 

To the sledge-hammer use of masses of 
men by the enemy the Allies are opposing 
the strategy of meeting the blow with the 
smallest force capable of standing up to 
the shock, while keeping the strongest re- 
serve possible. Troops on the wings are 
permitted to give ground within limits 
whenever the enemy has been made to pay 
a greater price than the ground is worth, 
the whole aim being to reduce the enemy 


to such a state of exhaustion that our re- 
serve at the right moment can restore the 
situation. 

His reserves have nearly reached com- 
plete exhaustion. Those of the Franco-Brit- 
ish are still in being, while the American 
preparations develop. The time draws 
closer when defeat is inevitable. 

Entente are so confident that, given 
choice of a small immediate American army 
for defense or waiting till reinforced by a 
complete, powerful, self-supporting army, 
they have chosen latter. 

This announcement that the Ameri- 
cans were to fight in an army of their 
own was, according to Washington cor- 
respondents, “received by army officers 
with frank delight,” but both Secre- 
tary Baker and the British Ambassador 
declared it contradictory to their latest 
advices and questioned its authenticity. 
In reply to inquiries the British Gov- 
ernment confirmed its official character 
but explained the passage regarding the 
American contingent. as follows: 

Owing to an error in compilation it was 
not made clear that this related to the 
period when America first joined the war 
and had no relation to present events 
whereby the American army is being bri- 
gaded with the Entente armies. 

This explanation, however, rather 
obscured than clarified the question, 
for it is hard to understand how a 
summary of last week’s news should 
have been compiled from plans made 
more than a year ago. 


: The attempt of the 
ao” British to block up the 

two Belgian ports on 
the night of April 21 was less success- 
ful in the case of Ostend than that of 
Zeebrugge. Two obsolete cruisers, the 
“Sirius” and the “Brilliant,” were in- 
tended to stop up the channel at Os- 
tend, but neither succeeded in getting 
inside the entrance. Another and more 
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FIGHTING SEVENTY-FIVE FEET UNDERGROUND 
This French bomb-proof shelter on the firing line has been built deep down under the ground in 
a solid bed of clay. The French soldiers can find comparative comfort there, protected from the 
shells fired over by the German artillery 
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fortunate attempt at Ostend was made 
on the night of May 9. The cruiser 
“Vindictive,” which had led the landing 
on the mole at Zeebrugge and came out 
badly battered, was utilized for block- 
ing Ostend. This operation, like the 
former, was under the command of Ad- 
miral Keyes, who used the destroyer 
“Warwick” as a flagship. The entrance 
to Ostend is hard to find in the best of 
times when it is buoyed and lighted, 
and now of course there are no guiding 
lights and mines take the place of buoys. 


On the arrival of the British fleet at 


Ostend shortly after midnight a fog 
settled down which prevented even the 
convoy of destroyers with their flares 
from finding their way about. The “Vin- 
dictive” had to cruise up and down for 
twenty minutes under heavy fire of the 
German artillery before the narrow 
mouth of the harbor could be discov- 
ered. Commander Godsal left the shel- 
ter of the conning tower and stood out- 
side on the deck where he could observe 
the ship’s movements and called his or- 
ders to the officers inside the conning 
tower. The “Vindictive” made her way 
up the channel some 200 yards and then 
drove her bow against the pier and pre- 
pared to swing across the channel be- 
fore sinking. At that moment the shell 
from the shore batteries struck the con- 
ning tower, killing Commander Godsal 
and stunning Lieutenant Sir John Al- 
leyne, who was inside. The cruiser was 
now hard fast against the pier and 
lying at an angle of about forty de- 
grees across the channel. Since it was 
impossible for her engines to move her 
those who were left on board blew up 
her magazines and escaped in smaller 
boats. The explosion blew out her bot- 
tom plates and bulkheads and she sank 
about six feet. A Berlin report claims 
that the “Vindictive” is outside the 
main channel and it will not interfere 
with navigation, but the British believe 
that the channel is obstructed at least 
for larger craft. Since Ostend and Zee- 
brugge are connected by canals it is 
mecessary to close them both to shut 
off the German submarines and de- 
stroyers from the Channel. The British 
casualties in the raid amounted to 
forty-seven. 


Emperor Charles of 
Austria, having failed 
to conciliate the 
Slavic elements of his dominion, seems 
to have thrown himself unreservedly 
into the arms of Germany. On Sun- 
day, May 12, he went to the German 
headquarters in company with his 
new Foreign Minister, Baron von Bur- 
ian, and others of his staff, to meet 
Emperor William. Germany was rep- 
resented by Chancellor von Hertling, 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, Gen- 
eral Ludendorf and Foreign Secretary 
von Kiihlmann. It is also said that the 
Kings of Bavaria and Saxony attended 
uninvited. According to the Berlin re- 
port of the conference: 

A cordial discussion took place, and all 
the fundamental, political, economic and 
military questions affecting the present and 
future relations of the two monarchies were 
thoroly discussed. There was complete ac- 
cord on all these questions, tending to deep- 
en the existing alliance. The guiding lines 
of the contemplated contractual agreements 
already exist in principle. 

Whatever may be gathered from this 
it appears evident that a step has been 
taken toward the consolidation of Mit- 
tel-Europa, or Central Europe Union, 
proposed by Pastor Naumann. It is 
supposed that among the measures to 
be carried out are a combination of 
military forces, a customs union, and 
a better distribution of food and raw 
materials thruout the two empires. 
How the Teutonic Austrians regard the 
antagonism toward Germany may be 
seen by a quotation from the Vienna 
Tageblatt: 

There are vast bodies of our population 
who still fail to see any value in our alli- 
ance with Germany, and who, even after 
the evidence of the last four years of faith- 
ful friendship on the part of our ally, re- 
sent the intimate connection between us 
and our dependence on one another. 

Is it not true, perhaps, that these people 
dislike Germany merely because of the good 
order which prevails there in contrast with 
the disorder which prevails in Austria? In 
Austria we have somehow come to view our 
social backwardness, our political disorder, 
as esthetic values which cannot be too high- 
ly praised. We would do well to go to 
school to Germany. Germany is our true 
friend, even if she is not always a pleas- 
ant one. In Germany there is no jogging 
on in the old groove; there is no impression- 
ism in German politics. 


Austro-German 
Entente 
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Bruurcnsun m Le Amsterdammer 


HOLLAND SPEAKS UP FOR HERSELF 
“Will there be any left over for me?” is the question that Holland is asking anxiously as she 


sees her food ladied out to feed Belgian refugees, German children, German 


deserters and English 


and Russian prisoners of war 
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. It is quite apparent from 
Disorders . 

in Deena what transpires that ra- 


cial antagonisms are be- 
coming more intense in Austria-Hun- 
gary, but it is impossible to determine 
which side is gaining. The young Em- 
peror on his accession to the throne 
made it evident that he was desirous 
of solving the racial question by some 
sort of local autonomy, but so far his 
efforts in that direction have resulted 
only in alienating other groups while 
failing to secure the support of those 
that he meant to favor. On March 1 
Premier von Seydler explained to the 
Reichsrat that he proposed to solve the 
problem by having the various nation- 
alities organized like churches on a 
personal instead of a territorial basis. 
But this plan was received unfavorably 
and in May the Emperor was obliged 
to dismiss the Reichsrat because of the 
opposition developed in it. The Czechs 
and Slovenes are openly mutinous and 
the Poles have been alienated by the 
annexation of the Cholm district, which 
they claim for the Ukraine republic. 

The Czechs and Slovaks, on account 
of their hatred of the Germans, refuse 
to sell their food. Consequently the 
cities of Bohemia in which Germans 
predominate are frequently without 
wheat, potatoes, eggs or milk. Food riots 
have taken place in many localities, the 
more serious being at Smichow, a sub- 
urb of Prague, where on Sunday sev- 
eral hundred women gathered outside 
the residence of the Burgomaster and 
smashed his windows. Nineteen of the 
demonstrators were arrested and taken 
to Prague and when one hundred and 
fifty other women marched to the city, 
demanding the release of the prisoners, 
they were arrested and sent to prison 
for fourteen days without trial. 

The news has leaked out thru Italy 
that early in February there was a 
great mutiny in the Austrian fleet at 
Pola and Cattaro. At the latter port 
the Socialists and Slavs revolted and 
raised the red flag on six cruisers and 
several destroyers. The admiral was 
imprisoned in one of his ships and au- 
thority taken over after the Bolsheviki 
manner by a “Committee of the Crews.” 
The Germans and Hungarians among 
these sailors refused to take part in 
the mutiny and finally gained the upper 
hand. After a week of much disorder 
the mutineers consented to surrender on 
the agreement that none of them should 
be punished. After an investigation the 
Emperor Charles is said to have cash- 
iered thirty officers because of their 
slackness in discipline. 


Prussian In the German press the 
Franchise Bill question of the reform 

of the electoral law of 
the Kingdom of Prussia is receiving as 
much attention as the war. Both the 
King and his Premier have declared 
their determination to make the elector- 
ate more democratic yet the junkers are 
holding on to their power relentlessly. 
The chief object of the bill now before 
the Diet is to break up the three-class 
system which puts it in the power of 
the wealthy faction of a community to 
overrule a popular majority. Clause 
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3, which provided for an equal vote for 
every man, was struck out of the bill 
by the committee and the Lower House 
by a vote of 236 to 185 refused to re- 
store it. 

The provisions of the bill for the re- 
organization of the Upper House, for 
secret ballot and for compulsory voting 
were passed. 

The attempts of the Independent So- 
cialists to hold mass meetings of pro- 
test were prohibited by the police. What 
they think of it may be judged from a 
remark made by one of their repre- 
sentatives, Heinrich Strébel, in the 
House of Deputies: 

Attempts are being made to build up a 
modern political system on medieval lines 
under which the junkers and capitalists 
can join hands to deprive the working 
classes of their rights and keep them in 
permanent subjection. 

King William has promised Premier 
yon Hertling that he will dissolve the 
Diet if it votes down the franchise bill. 
The recent successes in France have so 
strengthened the military party that 
they are not only holding out against 
the reform of the Prussian Diet, but are 
hoping to rescind the resolutions passed 
last July by the German Reichstag in 
favor of a peace without annexations 
and a general disarmament. 

After the passage of the bill the 
House of Deputies adjourned until 
June 4. The bill now goes to the 
Herrenhaus but Vice-President Fried- 
berg, announced that the Government 
would insist upon the adoption of the 
equal suffrage provision within a def- 
inite period. 

Opposition to Irish Con- dg 
scription and Home Rule inet, by pro- 


posing to extend conscription to Ire- 
land immediately and to establish 
Home Rule without waiting till the end 
of the war, has offended both factions. 
The Ulster organizations, which just 
before the war were devised for the 
purpose of preventing the enforcement 
of the Home Rule act passed by Parlia- 
ment, are now being brought again 
into activity for the same purpose. The 
Unionists hold that if the Irish refuse 
to take up arms in this war for free- 
dom and democracy they will have 
forever forfeited any right to Home 
Rule. The Sheffield Telegraph says that 
wherever the Irishman is he is always 
against the government and ready to 
fight anybody but the enemy. 

On the other hand, the antagonism 
to conscription has been thoroly or- 
ganized and has brought together all 
factions outside of Ulster. At the con- 
ference at Mansion House the Red- 
mondites, the O’Brienites, the Labor- 
ites, the Sinn Feiners, and the Clericals 
joined in united opposition to the 
draft law. Fifty-five members of the 
Irish party in Parliament met at Dub- 
lin and resolved that 

The enforcement of compulsory military 
Service on a nation without its assent con- 
Stitutes one of the most brutal acts of 
tyranny and oppression of which any gov- 
ernment can be guilty. The present pro- 
posal of the Lloyd George Government to 
enforce conscription in Ireland is an out- 


rage and a gross violation of the national 
rights of Ireland. 

















International Film 


REFUGEES FROM THE GREAT BATTLE 
Two train-loads a day of refugees from Picardy are arriving at Basle, Switzerland, and being sent 
forward thru Swiss territory into France again, These Swiss soldiers are working with the Red 
Cross representatives to make the refugees’ journey as easy as possible 


Twenty-seven of the thirty Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland have signed 
a manifesto calling upon the Catholic 
population of the country “to resist 
conscription by the most effective 
means at their disposal.” The pledge 
to this effect was administered by the 
Catholic priests and bishops on Sun- 
day, April 21. The clergy read the 
pledge sentence by sentence as the 
people recited it after them or had it 
passed in at the church door signed by 
their parishioners. 

As a demonstration against con- 
scription a Workless Day was ordered 
for April 23. In Dublin no’ bread or 
milk was distributed, no newspapers 
were printed, no tramways or railroads 
were run, no shops or saloons were 
open during the day, and no electricity 
was turned on after six o’clock. In the 
north of Ireland Anti-Conscription 
Day was not observed. 

Both sides are looking to America 
for support in this crisis. Sir Martin 
Hall, for eighteen years a strong op- 
ponent of Home Rule, makes this in- 
teresting suggestion in a letter to the 
press: 

As we have failed, why not ask the 
United States to help and offer to hand over 
the government of Ireland to them? Instead 
of creating a possible menace on our shores 
we should bring our allies nearer by thou- 
sands of miles. Under their beneficent rule 
Ireland would prosper as she never has 


done. We should bind America to us by 
bonds of mutual gratitude. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin has ap- 
plied to Foreign Secretary Balfour for 
passports for himself and his secre- 
taries in order that they may go to 
Washington to bring their case before 
President Wilson and ask his interfer- 
ence in their behalf. 


_ With only two votes 
Cc against it, the Overman 
ongresS departmental reorganiza- 


tion bill was passed by the House last 
week. Thus is concluded an important 
chapter in the political development 
of the United States Government. Be- 
yond this, the week was notably active 
on Capitol Hill. The $60,000,000 hous- 
ing bill, pending for many weeks, was 
agreed to by Congress and sent to the 
President. Definite refusal to consider 


woman suffrage came from the chair- 
man of the Senate committee on that 
topic. Likewise in the Senate there 
was made an attempt to postpone the 
new high rates on second class mail 
matter, but no action was taken. The 
House began consideration of the 
army appropriation bill, carrying the 
total of $11,777,666,000, exclusive of 
the estimates of about $3,000,000,000 
for heavy ordnance and fortifications. 
The new bill covers the recently an- 
nounced program of some $15,000,- 
000,000 for the war needs of the com- 
ing year. The census committee report- 
ed a measure authorizing funds for 
the 1920 enumeration, and the special 
water power committee made arrange- 
ments to conclude its hearings and re- 
port the much-desired bill. Agreement 
by the conferees was reached on the 
amendments to the selective draft law. 

An event which now occurs weekly 
almost entirely without notice in the 
daily press is a regular conference be- 
tween Secretary of State Lansing and 
the foreign relations committee of the 
Senate. The purpose of these confer- 
ences is to establish closer relations 
on matters of international import 
between the executive and the treaty- 
ratifying branches of the Government, 
so that members of the Senate may be 
thoroly familiar with the attitude of 
the State Department. 

Adjournment of Congress, desired 
to take place in July, may be post- 
poned indefinitely. 


Charges and counter 
charges involving the 
reputation of the sculp- 
tor, Gutzon Borglum, and of many of- 
ficials of the Government having to do 
with airplane production and construc- 
tion, were thrown back and forth last 
week pending the outcome of several 
formal investigations. Rather an ex- 
tensive probe, not only into the ques- 
tion of aircraft production, but also into 
the “conduct of the war” has been 
planned by the Senate. Meanwhile, act- 
ing under instructions from the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Justice is sift- 
ing charges of dishonesty and malfeas- 
ance made in this connection. 


The Aircraft 
Investigation 




















International Film 


“FAITH” JUSTIFIED 


Our first big concrete cargo boat, “Faith,” has surpassed expectations on her trial trip in San Francisco Bay, averaging a speed of more than eleven 
knots and seeming to be practically free from vibration. Concrete barges have long been used successfully for short hauls, but the “Faith” is our 
first experiment in concrete-built ships for the high seas. Its success promises to further considerably one solution of our shipbuilding difficulties 


The first part of this controversy had 
to do with the status of Gutzon Borg- 
lum as an investigator for President 
Wilson. The impression left by the doc- 
uments in the case, so far published, is 
that Mr. Borglum was permitted by the 
President to look into aircraft matters 
and that he was given a quasi-official 
but not an official status. Later these 
privileges were withdrawn, and later 
still there was made public in the Sen- 
ate certain correspondence to show a 
financial connection between Mr. Borg- 
lum and manufacturers or promoters 
of aircraft material. 

The Borglum charges and counters, 
however, are not expected to play a 
main part in the investigation. Wash- 
ington despatches generally indicate 
that every official concerned in aircraft 
production is desirous to have the facts 
impartially examined. Certainly this is 
true of the public. The investigation 
will probably be long drawn out and it 
is hoped that it will be corrective as it 
goes. 

In a letter to Senator Martin, Demo- 
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Press lilustrating 
A WOMAN ON THE ROLL OF HONOR 

Miss Marion G. Crandall, of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, was the first American woman killed by 
the enemy while she was serving at the front. 
Miss Crandall was a post-exchange worker 
under the Y. M. C. A. in charge of a canteen 
for the French soldiers, She was killed by a 
shell during the bombardment of St. Menhould 
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ocratic leader in the Senate, President 
Wilson made it clear that he would re- 
gard the passage of the Chamberlain 
resolution calling not only for an air- 
craft investigation, but also for a gen- 
eral investigation into the conduct of 
the war, “a direct vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Administration.” As this 
issue goes to press the gage of battle 
between the Executive and the Senate 
still lies, so to speak, on the ground. 

Former Justice Charles E. Hughes 
has accepted President Wilson’s request 
that he codperate with Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregory in the investigation of the 
criminal charges in connection with air- 
craft production. 


While Congress was en- 
deavoring to clear the 
decks last week for a 
July adjournment, the Treasury De- 
partment launched a campaign for new 
revenue to be raised at once in order 
to meet new and unexpected expenses. 
Provided Congress agrees with the 
Treasury Department to the extent that 
it determines to open the question, the 
chances are that there will be no ad- 
journment till autumn. 

The unexpectedly heavy estimates 
for the coming year include the $15,- 
000,000,000 army program, about 
$1,500,000,000 for the Navy, with ad- 
ditional estimates looked for, and 
$2,500,000,000 for the Shipping Board. 
The principal source from which the 
new revenue is expected to be drawn is 
income and excess profits. Majority 
Leader Kitchin of the House declares 
that the rates on both can be doubled. 
Chairman Simmons of the Senate 
Finance Committee indicates that the 
additional tax burdens should be spread 
ever the population. 

Steps to convince the Executive De- 
partment that further tax legislation 
at this time is unnecessary were taken 
at conferences between members of 
Congress and the Treasury Department. 


Up to May 11, ac- 
cording to the Ship- 
ping Board, one mil- 
lion tons of ships were completed. More 
than half of this tonnage was delivered 
since January 1, and the monthly totals 
show a steady upward curve. Virtually 
all these ships are of steel. Lest there 
should be a misapprehension regarding 
the work of the Government, it is stated 
that most of these deliveries were 
either on the ways or in contract form 


We Need 
More Money 


A Million 
Tons of Shipping 


when the United States entered the 
war. None of the ships of the “wood 
program” have been delivered, though 
forty-six have been launched. Delay in 
obtaining boilers is alleged as the rea- 
son for failure in delivery, which of 
course means turning over the com- 
pleted vessel to the Government for 
which it was built. 

Among the points where ships were 
delivered last week are Seattle, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Gloucester, N. J., and 
Wilmington, Del. 


Both sides are playing 
for position in the open- 
ing moves of the con- 
gressional campaign this fall. From the 
Republican side it is announced. that 
the first gun will be fired May 28 at 
the Republican state convention of In- 
diana. The platform to be prepared 
there, it is declared, will be the model 
of republicanism for the nation. Na- 
tional Chairman Hays has given out a 
statement in which the following cardi- 
nal doctrines are advocated: 

First, that the Republican party is the 
“win-the-war-now” party. 

Second, the party stands for peace by 
victory and not by compromize bargains. 

Third, that the party advocates imme- 
diate preparation to meet conditions aris- 
ing after the war with a sound protective 
tariff and conservative financial system. 


At Fort Wayne, Indiana, Speaker 
Champ Clark fired what the despatches 
described as the opening gun for the 
Democrats. The real fight in the com- 
ing election, said the Speaker, is for 
the control of the House. “Ours is a 
magnificent record,” declared Mr. 
Clark, “which anybody save a stark 
idiot can easily and successfully de- 
fend. Upon that unequaled record we 
e nfidently appeal to the grand inquest 
of the nation in the coming campaign.” 
Among the achievements of the Demo- 
cratic Congress cited are the tariff bill, 
the income tax, the federal reserve bank 
act, the farm loan banks, the opening up 
of Alaskan resources, the federal trade 
commission, the shipping board, besides 
the needed war legislation. 


Election Day 
Is Coming 


An attempted party co- 
alition for the period of 
the war with the express 
object of sending loyal men to Congress 
without regard to party affiliation is 
the latest interesting development in 
the political situation. If this movement 
succeeds, some of the belligerency of 
Messrs. Champ Clark and Will Hays 


Above Party 
Prejudices 
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will cease. A delegation of representa- 
tive men, appointed by the League for 
National Unity, waited on leaders of 
both parties in the House last week, and 
presented an appeal to disregard party 
lines in doubtful districts. 

“If in any district it is likely that an 
anti-war candidate be successful,” runs 
a statement from the league, “it is the 
imperative duty of the two leading 
parties to effect a coalition against the 
non-American or anti-American candi- 
date in order to make certain his defeat. 
An equitable arrangement should be ef- 
fected between the two parties covering 
all such districts as require the expe- 
dient of coalition in order to avert the 
election of a disloyal candidate.” 

The committee appointed by Theo- 
dore N. Vail, chairman of the league, to 
present the appeal, was as follows: 
Samuel Gompers, president American 
Federation of Labor; Charles S. Bar- 
rett, president Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America; 
John Hays Hammond, president Na- 
tional League of Republican Clubs; V. 
Everit Macy, president National Civic 
Federation; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association; Mrs. James 
Wadsworth, Jr., president National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage; 
W. P. Bloodgood, member executive 
council, Wisconsin Loyalty Legion; John 
G. Agar, New York; George F. Kull, 
state executive secretary Wisconsin 
Loyalty Legion; R. E. Miller, San 
Francisco; P. H. Callahan, chairman 
committee on war activities, Knights of 
Columbus; Frank Morrison, secretary 
American Federation of Labor; Ralph 
M. Easley, director League for Na- 
tional Unity. 


The problem of wage 
and rate adjustments 
on the railroads has 
now definitely passed from the field of 
semi-political controversy to the field 
of routine administration by experts. 
This fact is demonstrated daily by 
statements from Washington setting 
forth what the Government is doing 
and proposing to do for the carriers 
which it controls for the period of the 
war—at least. Interest centers chiefly 
on the proposed wage increase and on 
the freight and passenger increases 
which it is assumed will follow neces- 
sarily. Inasmuch as in these days of 
billions, figures alone do not tell the 
story, a quotation from the report of 
the railroad wage commission to the 
director general of the railroads is 
illuminating: 

Things came to a head just before the 
Government took over the railroads. An- 
other three months of private management 
and we would have seen much more exten- 
sive concessions in wages, or there would 
have followed an unfortunate series of labor 
disturbances. The Government, therefore, 
has now to meet what would have come 
about in the natural course. . . . The 
Government now enjoys this position of 
distinction—it is not yielding to threats; 
it is not compelled to a course by fear of 
any unpatriotic outburst; it is not making 
concessions to avoid disaster. There has 
been no hint that such a policy would be 
pursued by those who have it within their 
power. The right thing “at the right time,” 
a measure of justice, consideration for the 


Railroad Rates 
and Wages 


needs of the men, whether organized or un- 
organized, whether replaceable or not re- 
placeable—these are the standards that we 
have sought to meet. By what amount have 
the railroad workers been disadvantaged by 
reason of the war, and how may that dis- 
advantage be overcome with the largest de- 


_ gree of equity, assuming that, in common 


with all who do not wish to exploit the 
opportunities which the war affords, these 
workers can not have and will not expect 
a full meeting of the entire burden? 

The complete report of this commis- 
sion, which has not been adequately 
summarized in the daily press, is pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin for May 
10. 

Already savings in railroad manage- 
ment which will run well up into sig- 
nificant figures have been effected by 
the Government. For example, it was 
announced last week that curtailment 
of transcontinental traffic by eliminat- 
ing competition and cutting down pas- 
senger schedules will save about $18,- 
000,000 a year. By securing a $6,000,000 
loan for the New York Central at a 
reduced interest rate, the Government 
has virtually served warning that it 
does not in the future expect to pay 
more than six per cent for long time 
loans. Abolition of sinecures among the 
official positions on the carriers will 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Incidentally, it is pointed out that “it 
is hardly realized that the roads them- 
selves have in two years, 1916 and 1917, 
increased wages approximately $350,- 
000,000 per year, if applied to the pres- 
ent number of employees.” 


, The new war labor 
: Anerting board, under the 
Labor Troubles joint chairmanship 
of William Howard Taft and Frank P. 
Walsh, has announced plans for the 
settlement of local industrial disputes 


which might interfere with the na- 
tion’s war program. These plans pro- 
vide for the appointment of local 
arbitration committees in industrial 
cities and districts and of two-member 
subcommittees of the board itself to 
act in controversies which local com- 
mittees cannot settle. Trained field 
agents from Washington will assist 
these committees in the accomplishment 
of their task. 

The war labor board will act as su- 
preme court of appeals in cases where 
the principles established by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation creating the board 
have been violated; where an award 
made by a board has not been put into 
effect; and where questions of jurisdic- 
tion between government boards are in- 
volved. 

Several important cases have al- 
ready been heard by the new board 
and were last week awaiting decision. 
Among these is the ‘case of the em- 
ployees of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies, operators 
of which are being discharged because 
of their affiliation with the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union. A strike in 
a Washington, D. C., cigar factory was 
last week adjusted by the board, which 
affirmed the right to organize, one of 
the main contentions of the striking 
women and girls. The demands of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s workers 
are to be investigated by the new 
board; Secretary of Labor Wilson has 
requested an investigation into labor 
conditions in Porto Rico; settlement 
by the two chairmen of the street rail- 


“way controversies in Cleveland, Ohio, 


and Detroit, Michigan, is soon to be 
attempted. 
Coincident with these activities, the 

















Paul Thompson 


THE PILOT OF AMERICAN SHIPPING IN FRANCE 


Because of his experience in river navigation and his knowledge of managing river boats, Captain 
Walter S. Ware, of Cincinnati, has been chosen by the United States Government to take complete 
charge of navigation on the rivers of France which will be used for shipping supplies to the 
American front. As soon as Captain Ware organizes a company of river pilots, mates, bargemen, 


sail-makers and t 





ship carpenters he will sail for France with his American river navigators 


and mechanics 
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Secretary of Labor appointed Felix 
Frankfurter as administrator of war 
labor activities, to codrdinate the work 
of several departments. 


Literature, correspond- 
pro hac ence and theories of the 

I. W. W. were brought 
forth in profusion at the trial of the 
hundred and twelve members 2f that or- 
ganization at Chicago for sedition and 
conspiracy. 

That the disruption of the nation’s 
war plans by the I. W. W. was the 
object of much unscrupulous activity 
is the main contention sought to be 
established by Government attorneys. 
As indicating the nature of some of the 
anti-war propaganda, the story of a 
vision which came to one of the de- 
fendants was read into the record. 

“Mobilization is crippled more and 
more as the days pass,” declared this 
dreamer. “Federal officials are in a 
panic, and the rich are fleeing from 
the country in private yachts. Thru 
sabotage hundreds of trains are stalled, 
wheels of industry have ceased to turn, 
cities are dark and troops are disband- 
ing for lack of food. The President and 
his Cabinet leave secretly on a yacht 
for parts unknown; the Senate fades 
away.” 


: Thirty years’ imprison- 
oe ment at Fort Jay, New 

York, was the sentence 
given Ernst Flentje, a sergeant in the 
301st Infantry at Camp Devens, last 
week, 

The man was convicted of unpatriotic 
utterances, witnesses at the trial testi- 
fying that Flentje had said that Presi- 
dent Wilson was incapable of standing 

















Baltimore American 
WHERE ARE MY WINGS? 


the responsibilities put on him by the 
war; that this country had no business 
entering the war, and that Germany 
could have won if the United States 
had kept out. 

A court martial at Camp Custer last 
week also imposed a heavy sentence for 
alleged disloyalty, and at Santa Fe the 
trial of former Major Birkner, charged 
with violation of the espionage act, 
opened. 


Every citizen a detec- 
tive, coéperating with 
the Department of 
Justice in running down spies, is the 
scheme proposed by Attorney General 
Gregory as a measure to make more 


Do You Know 
a Spy? 


efficient and at the same time to de- 
mocratize the work of winning the war 
at home. “The district attorneys are 
instructed to make it clear,” says an 
official statement, “that complaints of 
even the most informal or confidential 
nature are always welcome, and that 
citizens should feel free to bring their 
information or suspicions to the atten- 
tion of the nearest representative of 
the Department of Justice.” 

Hundreds of letters are received daily 
by the Washington authorities from 
persons who think that they have dis- 
covered evidence of disloyalty. Not all 
this information, by any means, is of 
value, but the Government wants to en- 
courage it as much as possible. 


Promising careers. in 
Teade After the prosecution of the 

the War “war after the war” are 
suggested by the Department of Com- 
merce, which is looking for “big-cali- 
ber men with foreign-trade experi- 
ence” to serve as commercial attachés 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. These attachés will 
be well paid—salaries ranging from 
$4000 a year upward—will be ac- 
credited to American embassies and 
legations, and will be expected to meet 
with Government officials and business 
men. “The appointments,” it is an- 
nounced, “will be made in pursuance 
of the department’s plan to prepare 
now for the competition in foreign 
trade that will come as soon as the 
war is over, and because the work is so 
vitally important to the future of 
American trade only men of undoubt- 
ed qualifications will be considered.” 

“Trade commissioners” will later on 
be appointed to Europe, South Africa 
and the Far East. 
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COMPLAINANT, JUDGE, DEFENDANT IN THE AIRCRAFT INQUIRY 


The charges preferred by Gutzon Borglum (left), a well-known sculptor, permitted by President Wilson to undertake an unofficial investigation of 
aircraft production in the United States, have resulted in a storm of controversy on.the subject of undertaking any war inquiry. A resolution 


introduced by Senator Chamberlain, giving the Committee on Military Affairs authority to investigate the aircraft 


Program, Ordnance, and the 


questenmanter General’s. Department, has been opposed in a letter from President Wilson. In the meantime the President has appointed Charles 


- Hughes (center) to cojperate with the Department of Justice as special investigator of the criminal charges 


in the aircraft inquiry. Major 


meral George O. Squier (right), as head of the Aviation Corps, was until recently responsible for aircraft production 














CONNECTING THE MAN AND THE JOB 


IVE years 
ago a me- 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


of the labor mar- 
ket may be defi- 





chanic had 

a vision of 
a national sys- 
tem of labor ex- 
changes which 
should find jobs 
for men and men 
for jobs. This vis- 
ion he set down 
on paper and 
took to Congress. 
It became that 
formidable thing, 
a bill. It was dis- 
cussed and at last 
rejected. It was 
too radical. It in- 
terfered with the 





nitely and speed- 











ily made known 
to every prospec- 
tive laborer and 
employer. 

It has been said 
that this system 
has gone far be- 
yond the “scheme 
stage,” and that 
it is actually 
placing men, 
shifting large 
bodies of labor 
from one part of 
the country to an- 
other. During the 
past few weeks, 
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helter - skelter 
processes of labor distribution which had 
been in existence for many long years. 

Today the vision of this mechanic is 
a reality. Its name is the United States 
Employment Service, with headquarters 
in Washington and with branches in 
most of the states—soon in every state. 
Like magic under the hand of the ma- 
gician, war, this service has sprung into 
being. It is expanding daily. It is dem- 
onstrating that a federal switchboard 
for labor is the only kind of switch- 
board that will work either in peace or 
in times of belligerency. By dint of an 
aggressive publicity and advertising 
campaign, this service is telling em- 
ployers and employees that it is here 
to be used, and that using it will con- 
nect the man and the job quickly and 
efficiently and thus help to victory. 

' This article is to sketch the ma- 
chinery whereby American labor is be- 
ing mobilized, to show how it is being 
used to that end, and how it may 
eventually be used even down to the 
task of securing a cook or emergency 
repair man for a fire-damaged house. 

It so happens that the assistant di- 
rector general of this service, Charles 
T. Clayton, was secretary to the chair- 
man of the congressional committee 
which threshed out and endeavored to 
enact the vision of the mechanic five 
years back. Here is Mr. Clayton’s de- 
scription of the mechanism: 

“The United States Employment 
Service has nearly 300 branches grid- 
ironing the industrial sections. The 
federal and state public employment 
agencies in more than two-thirds of the 
states are being operated as one sys- 
tem, permitting the free interchange 
and distribution of workers between 
the states and localities. In each of such 
states there is a state director of the 
United States Employment Service, 
with supervision over all the public em- 
ployment offices within it, while the 
country has been divided into thirteen 
great employment districts, each in 
charge of the employment activities of 
the states within his district. This de- 
centralization of operation, with a cen- 
tralization of administration at Wash- 
ington, facilitates labor clearances. 

“Behind these offices, which are the 


receivers of applications for workers 
and for employment, stands the Public 
Service Reserve, the skilled-labor mobil- 
izing division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This is thoroly or- 
ganized in every state and is enrolling 
and classifying workers, not now en- 
gaged in war production, who are ready 
to accept such employment as they are 
needed and notified. The classified lists 
of the reserve are in the hands of the 
branch offices, so that any calls which 
cannot be met from the lists of the 
unemployed may be filled from this 
great reserve. More than 300,000 skilled 
workers, including 18,000 engineers and 
executives, already have been enrolled, 
classified, and are ready for call. A spe- 
cial clearance section is maintained at 
the main office at Washington to meet 
calls for men of highly skilled or un- 
usual trades when the branch or other 
offices cannot readily meet them.” 

Special machinery has been ‘estab- 
lished for supplying farm labo., and the 
commercial organizations of cities and 
towns have been hitched up with the 
newspapers, the post offices and the 
Government to assist in this task of 
mobilizing and exchanging labor. Near- 
ly 100,000 third and fourth class post- 
masters and rural mail carriers have 
been made available as farm-labor 
agents. 

To look at the thing in another way: 
twenty per cent of the population of 
the United States lives in the twenty- 
nine cities of 200,000 population and 
over. The service has branch offices— 
one or more—in twenty-eight of these 
cities. Thirteen per cent of the popula- 
tion lives in 238 cities of between 25,000 
and 200,000. In more than 200 of these 
cities the service has branch offices, 
and the rest are soon to come. Seven 
per cent of the population lives in 512 
towns of between 8000 and 25,000. 
These towns are served by nearly fifty 
branch offices and by third-class post- 
masters. The remaining sixty per cent 
of the population lives in villages and 
rural districts. These are connected 
with the national employment service 
by the postmasters and rural carriers. 
In brief, the entire United States is 
covered in such a way that the needs 


to cite but one ex- 
ample, the federal employment bureau 
in New Orleans located and furnished 
between 6000 and 7000 laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, to contractors and plants 
doing Government work. These men 
were sent from Louisiana to points all 
the way from Texas to Maryland. Each 
man got the job that had been set 
apart for him. There was no waste. 
Each man knew what he was booked 
to fill and filled it. 

Late last month Connecticut agreed 
to put into operation a plan of the 
United States Employment Service 
whereby manufacturers and merchants 
are to release some of their employees 
as part-time emergency farm workers 
to help with the crops. The Connecticut 
plan provides that the city employers 
will continue the wages of their work- 
ers during their engagement on the 
farms, while the farmers will pay them 
the regular farm wages. . 

A week ago the Employment Service 
put up to Director of the Railroads 
McAdoo a plan for further mobilizing 
farm labor by reducing fares to agri- 
cultural workers mobilized for distribu- 
tion by the United States Employment 
Service. It is estimated that while the 
proposed fare reduction may cost the 
railroads about $1,600,000, the carriers 
will gain $16,000,000, or ten times that 
sum, thru the freight returns on the 
additional foodstuffs produced by these 
extra farm laborers. These half-fare - 
workers alone, it is seckoned, will pro- 
duce, or harvest, extra crops sufficient 
to fill at least 280,000 thirty-ton cars. 

Roger W. Babson, whose name is well 
known in the labor’ world, has been 
made chief of the inquiry and education 
division of the service. One of the big 
immediate problems, as he sees it, is 
to redistribute labor for efficiency and 
to make idle labor immediately effective. 
He predicts that the elimination of the 
labor turnover would be equivalent to 
increasing the available labor supply 
about twenty per cent. The significance 
of this figure can easily be imagined. It 
means adding one new pair of hands to 
every five now working to win the war. 
It means multiplying our output by 
one-fifth. 
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Whe tanks, great caterpillars, which reel and rock and wheeze along the road, carrying gigantic long-range guns or mortars 


THE MOVING OF AN ARMY 


HE French Army has gone away. 

Day and night for more than 

two weeks they have groaned and 

yelled and cheered and bugled 
and curst and grunted under the Amer- 
ican Red Cross office windows. The 
railway yards have been full of them, 
their oxen, their asses, their pigeons, 
their horses, their airplanes, their cam- 
ions, their pontoons, their soup kitch- 
ens, their carts, and their 


BY EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


On the broad highway you come on 
half a hundred little wise-eyed donkeys 
with straw panniers, such as one sees 
in Naples. They are the liaison—the 
brave, sure-footed, little vivandieres 
who go up to the front line trenches 
during attacks, carrying food and drink 
to tired warriors. 


Or you come on “tanks”—great cat- 
erpillars which reel and rock and 
wheeze along the road, carrying gigan- 
tic long-range guns or mortars or 
armadillo-like armor and rounded tur- 
rets. 

Or in the river you see a fleet of pon- 
toons, painted like motor-lorries and 
extraordinarily light and strong. Or on 
the prairies of the Somme you see a 
pigeon-house and a tepee tent 





heavy: artillery. Train after 
train of them has got loaded 
and. gone puffing heavily out 
of the station. The mud of 
has been churned by thou- 
sands: of human feet. 

Who can describe the mov- 
ling of an army?’ You meet it 
on all: the roads converging on 
. As dusk comes down you 
come on regiments of it march- 
ing in, the poilus carrying 
long staves so that they look 
like pious pilgrims or crusad- 
ers en route to the Holy Land, 
the horses wearily, patiently 
‘pulling the interminable pro- 
cessions of carts, the cavaliers 
plodding along on their tired 
mounts. Then long; long, long 
trains of motor lorries, rock- 
ing and swinging from side to 
side along the dusky road, 
showing no: lights for fear of 
avions, and covered with can- 
vas camouflé into queer fu- 
turistic greens, browns and 
yellows that hide them, in 
daytime, from. the enemy- 
photographer who rides the 











where the pigeon man lives— 
all camouflé so that it looks 
like the brown field where it 
squats. Or you see big canvas 
aerdromes, and airplanes set- 
tling like tired dragon-flies 
into the open runway. Some 
of them are snow-white; oth- 
ers are jet-black. The black 
ones are for night raiding, and 
they are sprung so lightly that 
they rock back and forth even 
in a breeze which scarcely 
turns the wind gage. 

The —— Army has gone 
away. In towns where you 
used to come on their horizon- 
blue soldiers thick almost as 
flies in summer, you are sud- 
denly confronted with khaki- 
clad Britons and Canadians 
and other Colonials. Tommies 
with the exaggerated strut of 
a well-set Mr. Atkins, come 
from ruined houses or poke 
about the walls, as if mildly 
interested in this new quarter 
of blasted Picardy to which 
Fate has sent them. Billets 
and bullets are alike to their 








air. 





philosophy. 























The moving army is met on every road as regiments of British reinforcements go to the front to relieve French veterans 
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Farming reduced to a mechanical basis means larger crops with less expenditure of human labor 


THE TRACTOR THAT NEVER TIRES 


HE work the tank is doing 

at the front to win the war 

is being equaled by its pro- 

totype, the tractor on the 
battlefields of American farms. 
The question of food has never before, 
in the history of the world, affected as 
many people in scattered localities as 
during the present war. From a matter 
of a possible inconvenience in the first 
stages, it has grown to a serious threat, 
t America as well as Europe, unless 
all parties unite in producing the max- 
imum crops and at the same time con- 
serve those crops so that the wants of 
our own and the Allied peoples may be 
met. 

One hundred years ago over ninety- 
five per cent of the people in the United 
States lived on farms; in 1910 only a 
little more than thirty-five per cent of 
the people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. But in spite of the gradual de- 
crease in the number of people 


A Fable for Farmers 


BY ARTHUR L. DAHL 


plant is as much a riddle to man as 
his own life. Every step connected with 
the planting of the seed and the cul- 
tivation of the soil is a mechanical one, 
and the more it is done by machines the 
greater the certainty of success. The 
corn-planter secures more even results 
than planting by hand, and a field 
plowed to a uniform depth by a tractor 
will produce a larger and better stand 
of grain than where the plowing is done 
by horses and a hand-guided plow. Ac- 
cordingly, the farmer who reduces the 
operation of his farm to as complete a 
mechanical basis as possible will obtain 
the best results, the largest crops, with 
the least expenditure of human labor. 

While farming is a mechanical opera- 


greater than if we would burn 
hay in a mechanical engine. Fur- 
thermore, every sixth acre culti- 
vated by a horse must be reserved 
to feed him during the year, while 
a tractor or gas engine consumes noth- 
ing that is needed by man for food. 
With modern farm implements and 
with efficient power, the farmer can re- 
duce his force of laborers to a minimum 
and yet perform the work required dur- 
ing the different stages of a growing 
season. Take the matter of plowing: 
With a tractor of sufficient power, the 
farmer, or his son or his daughter 
(many women are now operating trac- 
tors), can guide the machine back and 
forth over the field while it plows up 
the earth to a uniform depth, turning 
corners and reaching close to fences in 
a manner that cannot be duplicated 
with horses. If the season is favorable 
and it is desired to finish the plowing 
in the shortest possible time 





engaged in farming, compared 
to the total population, the pro- 
duction from American farms 
has constantly increased, so 
that today the farmer is pro- 
ducing three times as much food 
as his ancestor of a hundred 
yeurs ago. 

The answer is machinery— 
power. In the old days it re- 
quired one man to drive a pair 
of horses, and both man and 
animals had to toil long hours 
in the hot sun to plow a small 
patch of land. If more horses 
were used, it required more 








the tractor will go on plowing 
to its full capacity so long as 
the fuel and water tanks are 
kept full. Horses would need nu- 
merous breathing spells, and at 
the end of possibly ten hours, 
they would need a long rest. 
On many farms where tractors 
are used, they are operated day 
and night for periods of several 
days, merely changing crews 
and using headlights for night 
work. This ability to work con- 
tinuously for long stretches is 
one of the most valuable fea- 








men. Today one man can sit in 
the seat of a tractor possessing 
the power of from twelve to seventy 
horses, and with one movement control 
not only the tractor but a battery of 
plows, or harrows, or other modern 
farm machines that can plow or culti- 
vate more land in an hour than the 
same man with horses could cultivate 
in a day. As our men go from the fields 
to the battlefields they must be re- 
placed by machinery, if the farmer is 
to do his share in supplying the world 
with food. The human element never 
can be eliminated from agriculture, but 
scientifically the whole subject of farm- 
ing is strictly a mechanical one. The 
actual development of the seed and the 
growth of the plant depend entirely 
upon nature. The actual “life” of a 


Many women are operating farm tractors nowadays 


tion, the very foundation of it is a 
question of power. It takes power to 
turn up the soil, break up the clods, 
plant the seed, cultivate the ground 
during the growing period, and do the 
many other things preliminary to a 
matured crop. It takes additional power 
to harvest and thresh the grain, haul 
it to the barn, or lift it into a silo or 
storehouse. The wasteful, unscientific 
power plants are human beings, while 
the efficient, scientific power plants are 
mechanical. Even horses, for centuries 
the power-furnishing means on the 
farm, are described by Edison as being 
the most unscientific power engines in 
the world. He says that because they 
use hay for fuel, their efficiency is no 


tures of a tractor, and it often 
means the difference between 
success and failure of a crop. 

Tractors are less susceptible to cli- 
matic conditions than horses. After 
long rainy spells the farmer who de- 
pends upon horses must often wait for 
days before the fields are dry enough 
to sustain the horses. Tractors, with 
their endless-track or their broad 
wheels distributing the weight uni- 
formly, can navigate soft ground that 
would mire horses, and they can pull 
the heavy implements thru mud that 
would anchor horses. Again, in the’ hot 
summers where the broiling sun makes 
work impossible for man or beast, the 
tractor will operate continuously ob- 
livious of heat, and the operator, seat- 
ed under a canvas canopy, is fanned 
by the breeze [Continued on page 339 
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BILLIONS FOR BULLETS 


The Story of the Remarkable Overnight Growth of the 
Ordnance Department, Our Biggest Industrial Achievement 


HEN the Great War came 

overseas to America, the 

Ordnance Department, little 

tho it was, had an heroic 
task set it, like that of Jason of long 
ago, who planted the dragon’s teeth, 
and lo, had warriors! save that it sowed, 
necessarily, the stuff that wholly new 
industries and factories are made of. 
And lo, up they sprang, in all their in- 
finite complexity. 

Its buildings in Washington illus- 
trate its miraculous rise in plan, in per- 
sonnel, in power. They haven’t “just 
growed,” these buildings; they have 
spawned, and multiplied. They haven’t 
risen, slowly, steel on steel and stone 
on stone; they have leaped up, out of 
the very earth, officered, equipt and 
armed. The Department had an apart- 
ment, as in space it was, in uhe War 
and Navy Building. 

“Bing!” said one of its officers. 
“That quick! Quicker than you can say 
it, we were grown all over thirteen dif- 
ferent buildings! Now we are in four. 
One of these is the Ford assembling 
and office headquarters on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, a huge building six stor- 
ies high; and another. i‘ 

This other has precisely one million 
square feet, net, of office space. 

It was one of the dragon’s teeth 
sown by the Ordnance Jason. It is a 
handsome tho temporary stucco struc- 
ture, admirable of its kind—one that 
the cantonment division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, now the separate entity 
called the Construction Bureau, caught 
by the hair of the head and raised right 
up out of the depths of Mother Earth 
—raised three stories up, full pano- 
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plied, with heating plant and all, in 
less time than it takes a bud to turn 
to leaf. One week it wasn’t there; with 
a horse and buggy, or a Ford, one could 
spend a Sunday afternoon driving 
round the ground it now occupies. An- 
other week—and the building was 
there; or, rather, three of them, each 
with a headhouse and six long wings, 
all adjoining. 

This is the headquarters of the big- 
gest industrial achievement in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Measured by results, no belligerent 
government has a comparable record in 
point of time. Measured by the obsta- 
cles it overcame and by their diverse 
complexities, such an organization as 
the Steel Corporation or the Standard 
Oil, the Panama Canal or sixty-seven 
hundred Zeppelins along with a Krupp 
plant or two, isn’t worth considering. 

And measured by cost the thing 
takes one’s breath away. 

In one year the Ordnance Depart- 
ment made direct appropriations and 
commitments for an amount of money 
so vast that financiers wonder where 
it came from, and know that the ex- 
penditure would have been impossible 
without disrupting Finance, had it not 
been for that salutary bit of prepared- 
ness without which the nation would 
now be stumbling on its sword—the 
Federal Reserve System. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Assistant Secretary of War, 
spent for the Allies, in America, in the 
first three years of the Great War, 
three billion dollars. When Germany 
said, “Hit me, Samuel, if you dare.” 
Samuel hit, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment furnished the bomb! 


How and where, is quite another 
story; with what he hit is this story. 

He hit with all his manufacturing 
resources, the best old pinch-hitter who 
ever came up to bat; and Ordnance 
produced the bat. It cost a lot of money, 
for Ordnance spent, of itself, in one 
year, our first in the war, about nine 
times the total value of all the automo- 
biles manufactured in the United 
States in a normal year; more than 
the total assessed value of all the prop- 
erty of the entire Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, more than the total 
debt of the United States before the 
war plus that of all the states and all 
the towns and cities and counties 
within all the states, all combined, 
$4,756,503,185. 


HE Ordnance Department spent this 

sum in doing what it particularly is 
designed to do. “Ordnance,” explained 
Colonel MacRoberts, head of its Pro- 
curement Division, “is the agency of 
the Government which furnishes to the 
army the direct implements of fight- 
ing.” 

An army division, he explains, “con- 
sists of 26,920 men and 944 officers, or 
two brigades, each composed of two 
regiments of infantry, one machine 
gun battal: .n, two regiments of 75’s, 
one regiment of 155 mm. howitzers, and 
one battery of trench mortars and a 
battalion of heavy machine guns. These 
make up the front line forces and are 
supplemented by a regiment of engi- 
neers and one signal battalion of 500 
men. For the equipment of a division 
it is necessary to maintain always in 
perfect order and ready for instant use, 
































in round figures: 180,000 rifles, 12,000 
pistols, 224 heavy machine guns, 768 
automatic rifles, 36 aircraft machine 
guns, 50 75’s, 24 155 mm. guns, 12 6- 
inch, 24 3-inch, 12 1-pound guns; these, 
together with all the necessary reserve 
ammunition and trench warfare muni- 
tions, consisting of bombs, hand gren- 
ades, rockets, signal lights and other 
pyrotechnics. In addition to these 
Ordnance furnishes the personal equip- 
ment of the men in the field except 
clothing and shoes, and such articles 
as helmets, belts, bolos, mess equip- 
ment and other miscellaneous personal 
equipment, machine guns, drop bombs 
for aircraft, and so on.” 

So much for a division of about 
30,000 men. To supply an army of 
2,000,000 men one cannot get accurate 
figures by multiplying the huge 
amounts above by sixty-six, neverthe- 
less one can approximate the quanti- 
ties in that manner and get some idea 
of the necessary equipment. 

But “some idea” by no mean tells 
the story of Ordnance production, for 
the simple reason that tho the Krupps, 
for instance, were able to go at their 
tasks all prepared, the Ordnance De- 
partment here had not Krupps. No 
matter how we feel about it now, and 
it is probably true that history will 
make us feel better and better about 
it, it is a fact that our Ordnance De- 
partment, as it is now a huge army 
individually, had hardly seen an army 
rifle, let alone such a complexity as a 
hand grenade, because in America a 
grenade didn’t exist. In fact, the De- 
partment accurately can be said to 
have been so small, with less than 
a hundred officers, and of so narrow 
experience in modern warfare that 
substantially it didn’t exist. Only a 
very, very small group of its present 
personnel had ever served in the army. 
Many of that few had to be sent abroad. 
The rest had to achieve an unheard of 
miracle. 

The Department was confronted at 


once with a staggering necessity for 
expanding tremendously its functions 
and policies and at the same time mul- 
tiplying its personnel a thousand times. 
The wonder is that it was able to do any 
of these three things in so short a time, 
successfully. It not only did all three, 
but it looked far enough ahead to pro- 
vide the means of attaining a peak of 
production calculated to be continued 
thru an indefinite number of years. It 
is easy enough to expand existing in- 
dustries, tho many of those Ordnance 
required were at the beginhing of the 
war unborn, but it is another matter 
to expand, or upbuild industries, to 
last indefinitely. The policy of Ordnance 
in this respect was enunciated by Brig- 
adier General Wheeler, who succeeded 
Brigadier General Crozier and is now 
abroad, succeeded here by Brigadier 
General Peirce. General Wheeler, who 
has been referred to publicly by Secre- 
tary Baker as a man of tremendous 
driving force, who made of Watertown 
Arsenal a marvel of scientific manage- 
ment, said that the way to overwhelm 
the Germans is not with one wave of 
arms but with continuous waves beat- 
ing on, one after another, without end. 

But to attain these continuous waves 
of production a tremendous force of 
trained personnel was required. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel H. K. Hathaway, now 
assigned abroad, one of the very first 
efficiency men called to Washington in 
May of last year, who has achieved a 
noteworthy thing in the Control Bureau 
of the Ordnance Department, said “No 
private firm could have built up such 
an organization as this in a great many 
years, because it would not be able to 
get the men.” But Ordnance got the 
men very simply. In most instances it 
picked the best in America, then sent 
one of those many telegrams, which, 
in the mass, we shall deem deeply sig- 
nificant some day, reading about like 
this: “For the welfare of the United 
States, please confer with us here at 
your earliest convenience.” Men came, 


and usually were wanted. Usually each 
one was put “in the littlest job for 
which he was fitted technically, while 
he learned the ropes.” Shifting goes on 
continuously, as the most is made of 
each man’s development. No man has 
a chance, in other words, to get his 
spurs embedded in any Ordnance desk; 
he is required to be straining every 
capability he has, every moment. There 
isn’t that sense of having a life job 
anywhere. Orders are orders! In half 
@ moment men are shifted up, down, 
west or to France. If there is a new- 
comer at a desk you often go to, you 
can guess its former devotee is going 
quite as fast as ever somewhere else; 
if you don’t see him for a week, you 
can imagine he is working night and 
day breaking himself in; if you don’t 
see him for a month, you address him 
in care of the A. E. F., France. 

But Ordnance is a huge training 
school only incidentally. The end and 
aim of everything is production, and 
and transportation of the implements 
produced. 

It is a disconcerting task to attempt 
to describe production so big in space 
so little, when there are so few of us 
with the faintest idea of the things re- 
quired. There is our lay idea of a big 
gun, for instance. We walk up close to 
it. It is extremely big, so we look close- 
ly at the littlest thing on it—the tele- 
scopic sights, then at a little object in 
them, in all preceding years “Made in 
Germany”—a bit of glass. America had 
to learn to make that glass, to develop 
it by laboratory processes, then by shop 
processes, with all their disappoint- 
ments and uncertainties. That little 
piece of glass is almost as essential to 
the effectiveness of that gun as the bar- 
rel itself. And in that piece of glass 
there are cross-hairs made of spiders’ 
web! That is, the Ordnance Department 
had to go into the market for spiders’ 
webs—just one of precisely 100,000 
parts different in kind. 

But that spider web is not the only 
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disturbing thing about this big gun. 
As you look at it you realize that a 
tremendous steel forging was required 
for its barrel; that forging had to be 
drilled out; then round it huge steel 
jackets had to be shrunk in great pits 
with temperature at white heat, with 
all sorts of attending difficulties and 
cost. 

But that is by no means all. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, vice-president 
and general manager of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, as well as the head 
of the biggest rifle plant in the world 
and one of the biggest shrapnel plants, 


since the beginning of the war has had, 
as a member of the War Industries 
Board, which has codrdinated its ef- 
forts with the Army and Navy, guns 
as his special province. “It was the 
most difficult thing in the world,” he 
said, “to get gun carriages. It required 
the expenditure of millions of dollars 
to assist manufacturers and to bring 
them in and get them to do it. Instead 
of giving the complete gun carriage to 
one concern, we had to give the gun 
carriage proper to one and the re- 
cuperator to another. While there is 
nice work on. the carriage itself there 


is an entirely different class of work 
on the recuperator.” 

These problems, from design thru to 
quantity production, are the kind whose 
details merely have kept hundreds of 
private concerns in ordinary times baf- 
fled for weeks at a time. There are a 
thousand epics in the devotion of the 
manufacturers of America to the na- 
tion in war—epics that cry to be told 
and for the most part will ever be 
among those undiscovered stories of the 
war that never will be told. There is 
a glimpse of the spirit back of these 
epics when [Continued on page 335 


PHANTASMS OF WAR 
Marching Hessians 


The white pine blister rust, a disease 


BY AMY LOWELL 


“made in Germany” and imported into this country with white pine nursery stock from Germany, 


threatens to destroy our most valuable timber trees, Germany’s latest attempt to destroy the wheat crop of California and other states has 
taken the form of shipment to this country of powerful poisonous pollen.—Daily News Report. The Hessian fly in the wheat regions 


loss of $50,000,000; the codling moth costs over $16,000,000 to the fruit grower; 
and these are only a few typical examples of the hundred or more destructive imported insects.—U. S. 


I lay on my back in a wheat field, 


Lulled and soothed by the waving wheat. 


Flat as a golden plate, 
The yellow wheat spread out, 


Upturned and glistering at the old, golden sun. 


It rippled and bent, 


And went all one way at a touch of wind; 
It rose, flowed up to a crest like a wave, 


Breasted the wind, 

Arrested itself a moment 
Poised, 

Then fell again, beaten over, 


And I lay looking up at the concave arches, 


Listening to the swish and sweep 
Of stem impinging upon stem. 


Wheatfields, 

And forests where rivers breed: 
This is America, 

Running mile after mile 
Between the great seas. 


I lay among the smooth wheat 
And listened to the drone of insects 
Flying above me, 

Humming among the tall wheat ears. 
Drum, 

Drum, 

In a long roll. 

Bass drums, 

Snare drums, 

Setting a pace, 

A tramping tune 

Rapping to the toll 


Of wheat bells tapping in the broiling noon. 
Tramp, through rippling ranks of wheat, 


Up—down—marching— 
Feet. 

Bearskin shakoes, 
White bandoleers, 
Bearded faces, 

Obscene leers 

From narrow pig eyes, 
They come—come. 
Thick-soled shoes, 
Crushing the sweet 
Torn-down turrets of the pliant wheat. 
Mercenary soldiers 
Bought at a price, 

Sent to the Colonies, 
Rich, ripe Colonies, 


causes 
the San Jose scale lays another toll upon him of "$10, 000, 000; 
n. 
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Sent to reap Colonial wheat, 


Paltry Provincial, 


Sent to trap Washington, 


Sent by the flourish of a broad quill pen 


Thousands of heavy-shoed, bright-coated men 


To fall like a sudden pestilential 


Scourge on America. 


Quintessential spirit of Monarchy 


Spoiling the wheat, 


Trampling a dust path wide as a street, 
Thru acres and acres of proud young wheat. 


Drum, 
Drum, 
Hessians! 


I rolled over on my side 
And brushed a Hessian fly from my forehead. 


Magnificent, imperial Germany! 

So your army recruits even flies. 

A regiment of burnished insects 

As brightly colored as your troops of those days. 
Conscripts of gossamer, 

Pollen dust of armies. 

Spectacled entomologists and wizened professors 
Martial corps after corps 

And label them “Flowers.” 


You would shatter our great pines, 


Would you? 


You would press our currant and gooseberry bushes into 


service, 


And force them to feed your soldiers? 
“Pine-rust” billeted even in my kitchen-garden. 


When I walk there of an evening, 


The gooseberries hang their heads under their withered 


leaves 
For shame, 


And the currants have put off their green coats 


And wear black, 


As befits the inhabitants of an occupied territory. 


O Brave! Brave! 


Who war upon trees and grain! 


If I could see your old Hessians 


Marching again across our country, 
I would offer my hand. 
: They were men against men, 
One as good as another, 
But who can fight the flash of a colored fly 


In the sun! 
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BRITANNIA RULES THE 
WAVES AGAIN 


These are the first photographs of the recent exploits 
of the British warships in bottling up the harbors of 
Zecbrugge and Ostend, a notable victory against U-boats 






































A SHELL THAT REACHED OSTEND 


During the first attack on Ostend and Zeebrugge some 
of the British heavy naval guns shelled the shore 
defenses, accomplishing considerable damage. This 
house in Ostend, blown to pieces, is incidental proof 
of the effectiveness of the British bombardment 
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THE CREW OF THE “VINDICTIVE” GAME FOR ANOTHER ATTACK 
Naval warfare is mostly one’s day’s work after an- True to her name, the “Vindictive,” battered by German shells in the first 
other. No wonder these sailors made the most of a Zeebrugge raid, limped back to Ostend harbor a few weeks later filled with 
chance to cheer their spectacular success at Zeebrugge concrete and sunk at the mouth of the port, effectively blocking the channel 
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THE 
YANKS IN 
PICARDY 


American troops 
in increasing 
numbers are 
taking their po- 
sitions now be- 
side the French 


and British 
armies on the 
firing line. In 
order to waste 
no time the 
Americans are 
being brigaded 
with units of 
the Allies ; 


whenever Amer- 
ican troops pre- 
dominate in the 
brigaded divi- 
sions the en- 
tire command 
will be turned 
over to Gen 
eral Pershing 











Kyprie Photo Service 
GETTING THE 
BENEFIT OF THREE 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
The French soldier is 
showing the American his 
method of placing drills. 
At training camps behind 
the lines and in the 
trenches men and officers 
of the French army are 


helping our troops to 
develop the fullest pos- 
sibilities of American 
fighting efficiency 


DOWN IN FRONT 


The crouching group be-' 


low is a gun crew of 
doughboys in charge of a 
trench cannon not far 
from the enemy lines 
on the plains of Picardy 
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FRANCE HONORS 
OUR MEN 
An American officer and 
an American soldier be- 
ing decorated by General 
Gaucher, of the French 
army, for conspicuous 
bravery during a recent 
enemy bombardment 


THE U.S. ENGINEERS 
The censor seldom vouch- 
safes information as to 
Who’s Who in units go- 
ing forward on the west- 
ern front. But the photo- 
graph on the left, iden- 
tified as ‘“‘American en- 
gineers of the divi- 
sion marching to the 
front lines” is a partial 














exception to the rule 
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DO IT 
AGAIN! 


HERE’S HOW 
YOUR MONEY 
GOES—WHEN 
YOU CON- 
TRIBUTE TO 
THE RED 
CROSS FUND 


The hospital 


above, main- 
tained by Amer- 
ican workers 


and American 
money, is for 
soldiers who are 
badly wounded 





























THE AMERICAN 
AMBULANCE 
The first Americans to take 
their part in the Great War 
were the volunteer workers in 
the American Ambulance, 
which has been operating hos- 
pitals and field ambulances 


FOR THE NEXT 
GENERATION 
There are 20,060 children in 
France receiving American 
Red Cross assistance. Five 
hundred children a day re- 
ceive medical attention at 





since the beginning of the war. 
A fleet of ambulance motors 
ts drawn up here ready for 
service. On the opposite side of 
the page is one of the hospitals 
in the firing zone, its windows 
barricaded. A large ambulance 
corps, patterned after the 
American ambulance, is be- 
ing organized now under Col- 
onel Jefferson H. Kean as 
part of the National Army 














Evian, the point of repatria- 
tion for nationals of France 
who are being returned from 
behind the German lines. One 
of the centers of the work in 
the war zone in France was 
established among _ villages 
looted and burned, with 
practically all buildings de- 
stroyed, yet counting among 
their inhabitants more than 
one thousand children, all of 
them without medical care. 

















A STOREHOUSE OF MERCY 


At this distributing center in France the varied contributed supplies from America are sorted and sent wherever they are most needed 
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ILL-CONSIDERED INSURANCE 


ARGUMENTS 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 





DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


S a business people we are so assidu- 
ous that often we don’t find time to 
do our business properly. We are in 


a continual state of ferment. We drive in 
a way which gives the calm beholder the 


\\. idea that we are driven; that instead of 


ing aggressive and on the offensive, we 
pe Fn. a assaults. We are in as much 
of a rush at our play as at our work. Lord 
Brougham said of Daniel Webster that he 
reminded him of a _ steam engine in 
breeches. Webster was a fair forerunner 
of the Twentieth Century American busi- 
ness man. We wear ourselves out all day 
trying to do two days’ work, we hurry 
home, bolt dinner and put in a few feverish 
hours afterward trying to enjoy ourselves. 
And we think we do. And on the Ham- 
letian principle of “nothing is either good 
or bad but thinking makes it so,” perhaps 
we do enjoy ourselves. 

But we are not as thoro as we think we 
are, nor as we might be. This fact has been 
demonstrated wherever we have, outside 
the country, come into competition with 
certain foreign peoples whose disposition 
it is to-perform their tasks well rather 
than rapidly. Importers of our manufac- 
tures in foreign countries complain of our 
slip-shod methods of packing for transpor- 
tation. We see that point fully illustrated 
in the manner in which we put up cotton 
for export. The bale is inadequately cov- 
ered, easily torn. The contents protrude 
from the package on all sides, to be dam- 
aged by water and fire and the mud and 
dust of the streets and wharves. From 
grower to shipper overseas, everybody thru 
whose hands it passes is in a hurry to get 
rid of it. 

We have the best system of life insur- 
ance in the world, and that is due to the 
fact that it has been deliberately thought 
out and slowly improved thru a half cen- 
tury of time. We are also the most heavily 
insured people, calculating on a per capita 
basis. But it cannot be proved that we are 
properly insured. The misfits are more 
numerous than the fits. That is due to the 
power behind the drive in placing it. 

An insurance solicitor finds that the 
most difficult portion of his work lies in 
securing proper interviews with the peo- 
ple he is endeavoring to write. In this he 
is up against the national infirmity. His 
“prospects” are too busy to give him that 
kind and duration of audience essential to 
fitting them with the life insurance equip- 
ment for which their circumstances call. 
And generally the solicitor is in a hurry. 
If he can get the application, he is anxious 
to call on the next man; if he can’t, he 
sees no profit in wasting time. 

This leads to loose methods and unsat- 
isfactory results on both sides and, in large 
measure, accounts for the numerous ques- 
tions propounded to the director of this 
department. 

In it I can find the explanation of many 
illogical statements and sincerely held 
plausibilities which emanate orally and on 
the printed page from life insurance men, 
particularly those in the agency field—the 
salesmen. Haste paralyzes efficiency in ac- 
tion and in the intellectual processes. It 
superinduces a careless and slouchy habit 
of thought, with the result that what the 
solicitor thinks is an unanswerable argu- 
ment is merely a clever web of plausibility. 
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Putting the matter concisely for the sake 
of brevity, I have read reams of essays in 
the form of canvassing literature to the 
effect that a man expresses the value of 
his life in the amount of insurance he car- 
ries. Of course, nothing is less true. There 
are numerous reasons why men do not 
carry a large amount—say a _ sufficient 
amount of life insurance: their financial 
means will not permit of it; they have in- 
terests which they believe preclude the 
need of it; they frankly don’t believe in 
it; or they stubbornly won’t have it. In 
none of these contingencies are we war- 
ranted in concluding that a small amount 
of insurance, or none at all, is indicative 
of the man’s value of his life. 

Not precisely answering to the foregoing 
description but approximating the condi- 
tions is something which lies before me as 
I write. I find it in the house-organ of 
a hundred-million dollar company of more 
than a half century’s endurance. It is an 
agent’s advertisement. I cite it as an ex- 
ample of loose thinking, tho it doubtless 
will impress some people. 

Here is the case as it is put, and I am 
making extracts at will: 

“Suppose that your widow were on the 
witness stand testifying in a suit for dam- 
ages for the loss of her husband, who had 
been killed by an automobile. The case is 
almost finished. Her lawyer has shown 
that you were killed by defendant’s car 
and that he was driving carelessly at the 
time, while you were using reasonable care 
in crossing the street. Every one feels that 
she is sure to recover something, but there 
is still a question as to the amount of the 
damages.” 

The proposition is clear and we are 
hopeful of results. But we are made un- 
comfortable by the next paragraph, which 
reads: 

“The defendant’s lawyer asks her: ‘Do 


- you consider that, from an economic stand- 


point, your husband’s life was worth $15,- 
000, the amount which you are seeking to 
recover? Would you want her to have to 
say, to avoid committing perjury, ‘Honest- 
ly, I don’t think it was. Jim was a $1000 
man and he knew it. That’s all the insur- 
ance he carried. Give me a thousand and 
call it square.’ ” 

Because “Jim” had but $1000 insurance 
on his life, we are to assume that in ap- 
praising his own value he settled on that 
sum as the proper amount and that his 
widow is estopped in any efforts she may 
make to raise the figures. 

In spite of “Jim’s” failure to properly 
appreciate life insurance, he may have 
been and probably was a substantial citi- 
zen, with a fair income, was a capable busi- 
ness man, devoted husband and father and 
a good homekeeper. Insurance did not in- 
terest him as much as it should. His atti- 
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tude toward it was pretty much the atti- 
tude of many lovers of general literature 
toward Homer or the other older classics. 
Because one is not capable of being ab- 
sorbed in the tales of the destruction of 
Ilium or the wanderings of Odysseus is 
not to argue that one cares nothing what- 
ever for the music of Shakespeare or Ten- 
nyson. 

Returning to my text. The writer of the 
argument from which I have been quoting, 
leaving the court and the widow with her 
$1000, addresses himself to the uninsured 
-——and under-insured-at-large in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“If you think you are a $1000 man, 
don’t carry any more insurance. The insur- 
ance problem is solved forever for you, for 
if’ you do not think.that you are worth 
more than $1000, you never will be. But 
if you place a greater value on yourself 
than you would on a first-class draft horse, 
do not let another day pass without act- 
ing up to your belief.” 

If this statement were addrest to me 
as an under-insured man, or to use the 
writer’s phrase, “a $1000 man,” not only 
would it fail as an argument to convince 
me, but I would have difficulty in prevent- 
ing myself being prejudiced. The premise 
from which the reasoning is done is false, 
as I have endeavored to show—no man ex- 
presses the money value of himself in the 
amount of life insurance he happens to 
be carrying—and the form in which the 
argument is made is objectionable. Instead 
of being forceful and attractive, if not 
convincing, it is weak, fallacious and re- 
pellant. 

What would become of the court case 
described if the man who was killed had 
left $25,000 of life insurance, instead of 
$1000? Would that have resulted in an 
admission from his widow, when questioned 
by counsel for defendant, that he was a 
$25,000 man, and would counsel thereupon 
have agreed that his client should pay that 
sum in damages? I think not. 

Look at it from the opposite viewpoint : 
Suppose the deceased carried no life insur- 
ance at all. Would that prove that the de- 
fendant had killed a man the value of 
whose life, by his own appraisal, was nil? 
Certainly not. 

In point of truth, the two facts are not 
related; nor do I believe that any court 
would permit a defendant in such a dam- 
age suit as the one cited, to attempt to 
prove by the amount of life insurance car- 
ried by the dead man the value of his life 
to his dependents. 

And so I regard the argument made as 
fallacious and, therefore, futile. 

In my judgment soliciting of this sort 
is the product of haste. We are in an ever- 
lasting hurry. An agent sets himself the 
task of writing so many hundreds of thou- 
sands a year. He must keep under high 
pressure to succeed. He has no time to 
think out his plans. Most agents have no 
systematic methods of soliciting. Tackle 
everybody, anywhere, any time. Make any 
argument. Get the business. That’s the 
main thing. 

Of course, it’s a mistake. 

But as I said in the beginning: it is the 
product of a national infirmity—our in- 
ability to make haste slowly. 
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Mistakes Parents Make 
—How To Avoid Them 


New Methods in Child Training 
Fast Superseding the Old 


Highest Authorities 
Endorse Them 


Being a good parent is the biggest job on 
earth. Upon how we train our children de- 
pends their entire future success and happi- 
ness. 

Yet what training have most of ushad in 
this all-important work? Instead of using 
scientific methods in our contact with the most 
delicate mechanism in the world—a child’s mind— 
we often use methods that do irreparable injury. 

What chance would a fine Swiss watch have if, 
knowing nothing about watchmaking, we tried to 
adjust it with a hatchet and a crowbar ? 

As absurd as that may seem, thousands of 
loving parents with their whole beings wrap up 
in their children’s welfare are using meth fully 
as unsuited—fully as dangerous and harmful. 

For a child’s mind needs far more intelligent 
care than the most delicate watch ever made. And 
very often the method we use to correct one bad 
habit is the very cause of other bad habits which 
can easily wreck the entire life of the child. 


Where We Go Wrong 

The trouble ‘in the past has been that when a 
child is disobedient, untruthful or “* naughty,’’ we 
punish the child for exhibiting that symptom. What 
we should do is toattack the cause. Not by punish- 
ment, but by co-operation. 

When we attack the symptoms instead of the 
cause, we very often irritate the cause instead of 
removing it. 

Millions of children are deceitful because the 

rents in trying to overcome some other bad habit 
on caused them to be deceitful. 


Who Is To Blame? 

When a child is straightforward, obedient and 
willing—when it is courageous, generous and fine in 
every way, it is that way because the parent made 
it so. And the reverse is equally true. Whena 
child is untruthful, selfish and disobedient, it is not 
the fault of the child but of the parent. 

You can make your children what you will. 
Character is nothing more than a set of established 
habits. Whether these habits are good or bad 
depends on the parent. 

. e mye = - one but ~~~ ~ o Soe for 
the uct 0 offspring, not only when young, 
but throughout life. 


No Help Until Now 
Until now parents have had to grope 
around as best they could. They have had 
to depend on self devised methods. It is 
a wonderful commentary on the intelligence 


DO YOU KNOW HOW— 





to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex ? 

to always obtain cheerful 
ol ence? — 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from crying? 

to develop initiative 
child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command 

t touch ”? 


tocure impertinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity ? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness’? Fear of thunder 
and lightning’? Fear of 

rmiless animals? 

to encourage child to 

talk? 


to teach punctuality ? 
Perseverance? C ub 
ness ? 


to overcome obstinacy ? 


to cultivate mental con- 
centration ? 
teach honesty and 
truthfulness ? 

These are only a few of 
the hundreds of questions 
fully answered and ex- 

plained, in a way that 

mands ? : makes application of the 

to prevent quarreling and principles involved easy 
ting ? irough this course. 


ment ? 

to succeed ta , RA 
any age without display 
of Xuthority ? 

iscourage the “ Why ” 

habit in regard to com- 











of the average parent that they have done as well 
as they have. 

But now, for the first time, there is constructive 
help at hand. A great organization, the Parents 
Association, an international society with members 
in all parts of the world, has been formed to guide 
parents in the upbringing of their children. 

The principle upon which this association was 
founded isthat in dealing with children confidence 
is the basis of control. 

Professor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard 
and Columbia), the founder of the Association, after 
years of exhaustive research and practical experi- 
ence, has created a complete Course in Child Train- 
ing, end by leading educators everywhere, 
which is available to members of the Association. 

This course is unlike anything that has ever gone 
before. Instead of dealing in generalities, it is in- 
tensely definite and practical, and tells the parent 
exactly what to do in each individual case to pro- 
duce immediate and permanent results. It is meant 
for the modern busy parent of children from the 
cradle to 18 years of age. 


The “Case” Method 
The method used by Professor Beery in his 
Course in Child Training is essentially the same as 
that now used in teaching the law, except, of course, 
that it is condensed and remarkably easy to apply. 
Instead of devoting pages toa theoretical discus- 
sion of the various traits and habits which are to be 


The Parents Association, Inc. 
Dept. 45, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


cured, Professor Beery shows in each in- 
stance exactly how some other parent in the 
same situation has applied his methods to 
secure results. 

For instance, suppose your child is aged four, and 
is afraid of the dark. All you have to do is look u 
this trait in the index for children of that age oak 
then turn to the proper page. Here you will find in 
detail an example of how some other parent cured a 
child of this fear through Professor Beery’s methods. 
No other teacher of child training has ever at- 
tempted to handle the subject in such a practical, 
easy to apply way. It means that in addition toa 
constructive, thoroughly organized system of child 
training, you have the daily help you need to over- 
come all undesirable characteristics as they develop. 


Personal Service 

In addition to the complete Course in Child 
Training, by Professor Beery, members of the 
Parents Association enjoy many other equally worth- 
while benefits such as the privilege of personal con- 
sultation through the mail with Professor Beery on 
any particularly vexing child training problem, 
exchange of experiences of other members through 
the Association’s Bulletin which is issued regularly ; 
free Purchase Service, which enables you to buy 
children’s books at publisher’s prices, advice as to 
schools, camps, etc. But we have not the space 
here to give the whole wonderful story. 


Free Book Explains All 


** New Methods in Child Training” is the title 
of a 24-page illustrated booklet which describes the 
work of the Association and explains Professor 
Beery’s remarkable Course in Child Training. It 
also contains letters from members outlining the 
astonishingly satisfactory results they have secured 
through these New Methods. A copy of this book 
will be sent at once to any interested parent who 
merely writes a letter or postcard; or, mail the 
coupon below. It is suggested that you write at 
once, as the Association is making a special offer to 
new members which will undoubted ™ withdrawn 
shortly. Send today—no obligation. Parents Associ- 
ation, Dept 15-B, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Parents Association 
Dept. 45, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

Please send me your book 
‘*New Methods in Child Train- 
ing,’’ Free. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. 
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KIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 
With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law 





MRS. WIGGS’S BENEFIT DANCE 


N order to be happy one 
must be rich in Good Cheer 

—so rich, in fact, that he must continually give it to 
others. The truly happy person sympathizes with Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch when she says: 

Somehow, I never feel like good things b’long to me till I pass 
"em on to somebody else. 

The book, “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” tells a 
tenderly humorous story written by one of our modern 
popular writers, Alice Caldwell Hegan (Alice Hegan Rice). 

According to the story, Mrs. Wiggs is an illiterate but 
thoroly good-hearted widow who lives with her son, Billy, 
and three daughters, curiously named after the continents, 
Asia, Australia and Europena. The poverty-stricken family 
lives near the railroad tracks in that part of shantytown 
called “The Cabbage Patch,” in a crazy house whose roof 
is made from old tin cans. Among their near neighbors are 
Miss Hazy and one-legged Chris Hazy, poor, bedridden Mrs. 
Schultz, stout Mrs. Eichorn, and the shantytown grocer, 
Mr. Bagby. 

Mrs.. Wiggs’s poverty and naive good nature have drawn 
to her the friendship of Miss Lucy Olcott and Bob Redding, 
both of whom do many kind things for the family. Lucy 
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had once. sent a turkey for 
Christmas and Bob had given 
tickets for an extravaganza, the household’s one theatrical 
experience, All unknown to Mrs. Wiggs, her need drew Lucy 
and Bob together in a love that had once threatened to end. 

One day, out of goodness of heart, Mrs. Wiggs proposes 
to give a benefit dance in her poor little home, to buy a 
new “peg stick” for one-legged Chris Hazy. That is the 
dance we attend. 

Imagine a wretched house in the Cabbage Patch, a jack 
o’ lantern on the fence in an exuberance of light, a Jap- 
anese lantern over the front door, like an emblem of happi- 
ness, the floor made slippery by candle wax, many chairs 
borrowed from nearby friends, a whole freezer full of ice 
cream sent by grateful neighbors, and old Uncle Tom with 
his fiddle and Jack Schultz with his accordion to give an 
uproarious round of music. Here is genuine happiness, 
built on goodness of heart. Mrs. Wiggs had filled all the 
Cabbage Patch with her own radiant light and her un- 
bounded trust in goodness. 

We should do well to take her words to heart: “Looks 
like ever’thing in the world comes right, if we jes’ wait 
long enough!” 


Those there are whose hearts have a slope 
qeemnant, and are open to the whole noon of 
ature. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 

calamities seldom come singly, it 

was not until the Fourth of July 
that the Cabbage Patch was again the scene 
of an accident. 

Mrs. Wiggs had been hanging out clothes, 
and was turning to pick up the empty 
basket, when Billy precipitated himself into 
the yard, yelling wildly: 

“Chris Hazy’s broke his leg!” 

Mrs. Wiggs.threw up her hands in hor- 
ror. “Good lands, Billy! Where’s he at?’ 

“They’re bringin’ him up the railroad 
track.” 

Mrs. Wiggs rushed into the house. 
“Don’t let on to Miss Hazy till we git him 
in,” she cautioned, snatching up a bundle 
of rags and a bottle of liniment. “Poor 
chile! How it must hurt him! I'll run 
down the track an’ meet ’em.” 

She was breathless and trembling from 
excitement as she turned the corner at 
Mrs. Schultz’s. A crowd of boys were com- 
ing up the track, trundling a wheelbarrow, 
in which sat Chris Hazy, the merriest of 
the lot, waving a piece of his wooden leg 
in the air. 

Mrs. Wiggs turned upon Billy. 

“I never lied, ma! I said he broke his 
leg,” the boy gasped out as best he could 
for laughing, “‘an’ you never ast which one. 
Oh, boys! Git on to the rags an’ arniky !” 

Such a shout went up that Mrs. Wiggs 
laughed with the rest, but only for a mo- 
ment, for she spied Miss Hazy tottering 
toward them, and she hastened forward to 
relieve her anxiety. 

“It’s his peg-stick!” she shouted. “P-e-g- 
stick !” 

This information, instead of bringing re- 
lief to Miss Hazy, caused a fresh burst of 
tears. She sat down on the track, with her 
apron over her face, and swayed backward 
and forward. 
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“Don’t make much difference which one 
’t was,” she sobbed; “it would be "bout 
as easy to git another sure-’nough leg as 
to git a new wooden one. That las’ one cost 
seven dollars. I jes’ sewed an’ saved an’ 
scrimped to git it, an’ now it’s—busted !” 

The boys stood around in silent sym- 
pathy, and when nobody was looking Chris 
wiped his eyes on his coat sleeve. Miss 
Hazy’s arrival had changed their point of 
view. 

Mrs. Wiggs rose to the occasion. 

“Boys,” she said, and her voice had an 
inspiring ring, “I’ll tell you what let’s do! 
Let’s give a benefit dance tonight, an’ buy 
Chris Hazy a new peg-stick. Every feller 
that’s willin’ to help, hol’ up his hand.” 

A dozen grimy hands were waved on 
high, and offers of assistance came from all 
sides. Mrs. Wiggs saw that now was the 
time to utilize their enthusiasm. 

“Tl go right back to the house, an’ git 
Asia to write out the tickets, an’ all you 
boys kin sell ten apiece. Miss Hazy, you 
kin come over an’ help me git the house 
ready, an’ we'll put Chris to cleanin’ lamp- 
chimbleys.” 

Under this able generalship, the work 
was soon under way; the boys were de- 
spatched with the tickets, and the house 
was being put straight—at least the parlor 
was. It would have required many days to 
restore order to the chaos that habitually 
existed in the house of Wiggs. 

“Asia, you help me roll these here bar- 
rels out on the porch, an’ I’ll mop up the 
floor,” said Mrs. Wiggs. “Miss Hazy, you 
look ’round in the kitchen, an’ see if you 
can’t find a taller candle. Seems like I put 
one in the sugar-bowl—that’s it! Now, if 
you'll jes’ cut it up right fine it’ll be all 
ready to put on the floor when I git done.” 

When the floor was dry and the candle 
sprinkled over it, Australia and Europena 
were detailed to slide upon it until it be- 
same slick. 

“Would you ast ever’body to bring a 


cheer, or would you have ’em already 
here?” asked Mrs. Wiggs. 

“Oh, let’s bring ’em ourselves!” insisted 
Asia, who had been to a church social. 

So a raid was made on the neighborhood, 
and every available chair borrowed and 
ranged against the parlor wall. 

By noon the boys reported most of the 
tickets sold, and Mrs. Wiggs received the 
funds, which amounted to six dollars. 

It being a holiday, everybody was glad 
to come to the dance, especially as the pro- 
ceeds were to help little Miss Hazy. 

At one time there threatened to be trou- 
ble about the music; some wanted Uncle 
Tom, the old negro who usually fiddled at 
the dances, and others preferred to patron- 
ize home talent and have Jake Schultz. 
whose accordion could be heard at all 
hours in the Cabbage Patch. 

Mrs. Wiggs effected a compromise. “They 
kin take turn about,” she argued; “when 
one gits tired, the other kin pick up right 
where he left off, an’ the young folks kin 
shake the’r feet till they shoes drop off. 
Uncle Tom an’ Jake, too, is a heap sight 
better than them mud-gutter bands that 
play ‘round the streets.” 

The grocery boy, staggering under the 
weight of an ice-cream freezer and carry- 
ing something wrapped in white paper. 
came up the path. 

“It’s fer you,” he said, grinning broadly. 
John was cross-eyed, so Miss Hazy thought 
he looked at Mrs. Wiggs, and Mrs. Wiggs 
thought he looked at Miss Hazy. 

However, the card on the freezer dis- 
pelled all doubt: 

“Fer mrs Wiggs on her 50 Birthday 

compelments of The Naybors.” 

Under the white paper was a large, 
white iced cake, with a “W” in cinnamon 
drops on top. 

“How'd they ever know it was my birth- 
day?’ exclaimed Mrs. Wiggs, in delight. 
“Why, I’d even forgot it myself! We'll have 
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the cake fer the party to-night. Somehow, 
I never feel like good things b’long to me 


till I pass ’em on to somebody else.” 

“Where’s Europena?” asked Asia. 

Nobody had seen her for some time. 
Search was made, and she was discovered 
standing on a chair in a corner of the 
parlor, calmly eating the cinnamon drops 
off the birthday cake. Fingers and mouth 
were crimson, and the first stroke of the 
“W” was missing. Billy was so indignant 
that he insisted on immediate punishment. 

“No, I ain’t a-goin’ to whip her on my 
birthday, Billy. She’s sorry; she says she 
is. Besides, the cake ain’t spoiled; it’s jes’ 
a ‘N’ now, ’stid of a ‘W,’ an’ N stands fer 
Nancy jes’ as good as W stands fer 
Wiggs!” 

Mrs. Wiggs waited until all the guests 
assembled before she made her speech of 
thanks for the cake and cream. It was a 
very fine speech, having been written out 
beforehand by Mr. Bagby. It began, 
“Ladies and gents, it gives me pleasure—” 
but before Mrs. Wiggs got half through 
she forgot it, and had to tell them in her 
own way how grateful she was. In conclu- 
sion she said: “Couldn’t nobody be more 
obliged than what I am! Looks like nice 
things is always comin’ my way. Hope God 
ll bless you all! The musicianers have 
come, so we'll begin the party with a Vir- 
giner reel.” 

Old Uncle Tom was warming up to his 
work, and the fun waxed furious. Asia, 
looking very pretty in her new crepon, 
east shy glances to Joe Eichorn, who had 
been “keeping company” of late. Billy, for 
whom there was no room in the reel, let 
off his energy in the corner by a noisy exe- 
cution of the “Mobile Buck.” Australia 
and Europena sat in the window with 
Chris Hazy, and delightedly clapped time 
to the music. 

When the dance ended, Mrs. Wiggs went 
to the door to get cool. She was completely 
out of breath, and her false front had 
worked its way down over her eyebrows. 

“Look—comin’, ma!” called Billy. 

When Mrs. Wiggs saw who it was she 
hastened down to the gate. 

“Howdy, Mr. Bob; howdy, Miss Lucy! 
Can’t you git right out an’ come in? We're 
havin’ a birthday party an’ a benefit dance 
fer Chris Hazy’s leg.” 

“No, thanks,” said Redding, trying in 
vain not to look at Mrs. Wiggs’s head. “We 
just stopped by to tell you the good news.” 

“*Bout Asia’s position?’ asked Mrs, 
Wiggs, eagerly. 

“Yes, about that, and something else be- 
sides. What would you say if I told you 
that I was going to marry the prettiest, 
sweetest, dearest girl in the world?’ 

“Why, that’s Miss Lucy!” gasped Mrs. 
Wiggs, more breathless than ever. Then the 
truth flashed upon her, and she laughed 
with them. 

“Oh, sure ’nough! Sure ’nough! I’m jes’ 
pleased to death!” She did not have to tell 
them; her eyes, though suffering a. partial 
eclipse, fairly beamed with joy and satis- 
faction. “An’ so,” she added, “it wasn’t the 
paint, after all!’ 

When they had driven awhy, she lingered 
& moment at the gate. Music and laughter 
came from the house behind her, as she 
stood smiling out across the moonlit Cab- 
bage Patch. Her face still held the reflected 
happiness of the departed lovers, as the sky 
holds the rose-tints after the sun has gone. 

“An’ they’re goin’ to git married,” she 
whispered softly to herself; “‘an’ Billy’s got 
promoted, an’ Asia’s got a place, an’ Chris 
‘ll have a new peg-stick. Looks like ever’- 


thing in the world comes right, if we jes’, 


wait long enough!” 
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Dress of Flow- 
ered Cotton 
Voile in Stripes 
and Checks, 
$17.75 


Early Summer Apparel 
for Women and Misses 


at McCutcheon’s 


These charming McCutcheon Models, combinin 
airy daintiness with the latest in materials, mode, an 


finish, are particularly adapted for town and country 
wear. 


Suits of Linen in sport models $16.75 to 19.75 
Frocks of Linen in sport and dress TS —_— 
Frocks of Black and Navy Blue Satin $39.50 and 49.50 
Dresses of Imported Cotton Voile for town and 
country wear in street shades. ‘ $18.50 
Frocks of Cotton Voile in Stripes and Flowered pat- 
terns . ‘ ° $16.50 
bD » fs ing wear, of Voile and Ging- 
- =. a . $9.75 and 12.75 
Tub Skirts in Pique, Linens and a _ 
Blouses of White Cotton Voile, Linen, and Tub 
Silks . ‘ ‘ $5.75 


Write for new illustrated Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue showing many other styles. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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(“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD’’) 





If planning to build (or remodel even one room) write us for detailed counsel, 
samples and lists of important buildings of ALL TYPES wherein R ED 
GUM has given years of eminent satisfaction, both practical and artistic. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
1328 BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


GUM 


THIS PANEL 


of natural, unstained 


RED GUM 


veneer has the rich, warm 
brown tones of Circassian 
Walnut together with its in- 
finite fantasy of markings— 
yet because it is a native, 
home-grown American 
wood, it costs you only a 
fraction as much. 


NO FINER EFFECT 


can be had with any known 
wood—for interior trim or 
special-order furniture. 


RED GUM 


doors and trim now grace some 
of the proudest homes and public 
structures in America. (Europe’s 
best judges preceded us many 
years in appreciation of our own 
finest cabinet wood.) 


Of course you are interested. 
Then why not write? 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 


pendent with your compliments. 
shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would be very glad to 
receive a copy of The Inde- 


If you will send their names and addresses by an early mail, we 


119 West 40th Street, New York 





For more than half 
a century important 
business, legal and 
state papers have 
been written with 
the ink that never 
fades. 


SANFORDS 
INK 


SANForp’s PREMIUM 
Writinc FLuip 
AND 
SANForpD’s FouNTAIN 
Pen INK. 
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Book Store 
or from us 


“The Challenge of 


the Present Crisis” 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK—50 Cents 
AUTHOR OF 
The Meaning of Prayer 
Round Corners, Pocket size, .60 
and the new “Everyday Life’’ book 
The Meaning of Faith 
“No book could be more timely.” 
Round Corners, Pocket size, 1.00 


will bring 
our 














rine CHALLENGE... ..is the CLEAREST, 
NEST statement of our best, Christian 

ae on the war that I know.” 

Ozora S. Davis 


30,000 COPIES SOLD 
Send for Catalog 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Helping Out Belgium 

HEN you drop a nickel in the Bel- 

gian Fund, you wonder who eats 
your loaf of bread. Is it the soldier, crippled 
past usefulness in the early days of the in- 
vasion, or the girl who, before the war, was 
one of those 50,000 lace-makers whose deli- 
cate patterns were famous the world over? 
Is it a woman of the “Ashamed Pooyr,” too 
proud to enter the soup-line, helped by 
means she does not understand, thru peo- 
ple she does not know? Is it the farmer, 
trying to restore his wrecked buildings, or 
the half-nourished child just wavering be- 
tween health and disease? 

The saving loaf, bought with your five 
cents, may turn the balance for any of 
these. Every third man, woman and child 
in Belgium today depends for his life on 
the daily pint of soup and ten ounces of 
bread doled out in the soup lines. Thanks 
to your five cents, and millions more like 
it, not one of the 5000 communes in the 
Belgian and French occupied territory 
missed its ration of bread for a single day, 
from the time the Americans went in till 
the day they left. The Ten Commandments 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
were kept. These commandments are rolled 
into one, according to Vernon Kellogg, one 
of the commissioners: 

Feed the people regularly. No matter the cost 
in energy, in compromise, in money, no matter 
the difficulty or discouragement, keep the food 
coming in and keep it going to the mouths of all. 

It will be such a story of heroism opposing 
brutality, of spirit persistent in the face of 
bodily suffering and mental anguish, of the 
higher humanness in struggle with the lower, 
that the world will count the experience of Bel- 
gium as one of those parts of the terrible trial 
not entirely without compensation. 

Mr. Kellogg says in Fighting Starvation 
in Belgium that the whole story cannot be 
told until every gray-coated invader is 
driven off the soil of Belgium. 

Fighting Starvation in Belgium, by Vernon 

Kellogg. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Latimer’s Progress 


IS is a very lively and entertaining 
account of the adventures of a most 
lovable professor, in his endeavor, by a 
mild form of walking tour, to escape from 
the obsession of the war and from his own 
sense of having “no measuring-stick for 
life no formula. Oh the comfort 
of a good, double-jointed, collapsible, ex- 
tension formula. Oh, the saving on a man’s 
heart and nerves.” The professor’s en- 
counters with the “movies,” with play- 
wrights, an independent and very modern 
girl factory-inspector, a criminology spe- 
cialist—which* allows some quiet fun 
at the expense of the Binet tests— 
a conscientious objector, labor and 
capital, folk fashionable and unfash- 
jonable, and his dealing with all on a level 
of simple human relationship and sympa- 
thy, make a series of fascinating incidents 
and character-sketches, against the peace- 
ful background of the spacious out-of-doors. 
The author, strange to say, has very little 
of a formula himself, but much quaint and 
deep wisdom, and a determined optimism 
of outlook “that somehow good shall be the 
final goal of ill.” 
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“Competitive system nonsense,” he shout- 
ed. “It is the old, unregenerate heart of 


aa 

In all discourse between man and man the 
spirit of controversy intrudes upon and injures 
the spirit of truth. 

Labor and discontent; labor to feed the body 
and discontent to keep the soul alive. 

We are too ready to take it for granted that 
all men today are weighed down by the horror 
of war. As a matter of fact, there is no such 
unanimity. . . . It is true that, if you made a 
poll of newspaper editors, you might find a 
great many who think that war is evil. But if 
you were to take a census among pastors of 
fashionable metropolitan churches—— 

The pity of it, that as soon as you have more 
than one man to face, you are no longer deal- 
ing with souls, but with problems. 

America, the offspring of Europe, in her the 
blood of every race . . . she will be the reconciler 
of Europe, She will bring together and hold to- 
gether a world that is torn and clawing and 
gone mad with panic and gall... . 

Professor Latimer’s Progress. Henry Holt & 

Co. $1.40. 


Verse of Many Moods 


\e- fifty or sixty short poems by Ros- 
siter Johnson, collected in Morning 
Lights and Evening Shadows, make an ex- 
cellent pocket volume for summertime. 
Some of them ring with inspiration, some 
stop to moralize a bit, some of them laugh 
in a rollicking rhythm. Ninety-nine in the 
Shade, for instance, long a newspaper 
favorite, comes into its own in this col- 
lection : 


© for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
O for an iceberg or two at control! 

O for a vale that at mid-day the dew cumbers! 
O for a pleasure-trip up to the pole! 


© for a soda-fount spouting up boldly 
From every hot lamp-post against the hot sky! 
© for proud maiden to look on me coldly, 
Freezing my soul with a glance of her eye! 


Then O for a draft from a cup of cold pizen! 
And O for a thru ticket, via Coldegrave, 
To the baths of the Styx, where a thick shadow 
lies on ' 
And deepens the chill of its dark-running wave ! 


But for the most part Dr. Johnson car- 
ries over into his verse something of the 
dignity that is his as historian and editor. 
Great and Small is perhaps a fairer sam- 
ple of his work: 


Our lives are little, but our times are great. 
We come, we see, we linger, and we pass; 

Weave but a single thread in web of state, 
Or give the field a single spear of grass. 
We are in action like a boyish class, 

Where each one stumbles thru his dozen lines, 
And looks bewildered at the stubborn mass 

Of foreign words and intricate designs— 

But lo! when all is done, thru all an Iliad shines. 
Morning Lights and Evening Shadows, by 
Rossiter Johnson. James T. White & Co, $1.25. 


Books in Brief 


THe Hore CuHEst, by Mark Lee Luther. (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $1.50.) Social comedy deftly handled. 
The romantic adventure of the millionaire and 
the shopgirl. 

THe Home Povu.ttry Book, by E. I. Farring- 
ton. (McBride Nast, $1.) Contains specific di- 
rections and information covering every phase 
of poultry raising. ¢ 

THe Reat Front, by Arthur Hunt Chute. 
(Harper, $1.50.) A Canadian officer’s story of the 
men who hold the British line. “The light heart 
in the midst of danger is our invincible defense.” 


Tue Riper tn KHAKI, by Nat Gould. (Stokes 
Co., $1.25.) Racing, with all its attendant thrills, 
is the theme, and interwoven is an exciting epi- 
sode in the Great War and a love story of the 
good old-fashioned variety, 


Economy Cook Book, by Maria McIlvaine 
Gillmore. (Dutton, $1.) Written for those who 
wish to secure the full nutritive values of dif- 
ferent foods without using costly meats. Sim- 
ple, practical, economical. 


War Time Controt or INpusTRY, by Howard 
L. Gray. (Macmillan, $1.75.) An account of the 
British governmental control of industry which 
has passed thru three phases—(1) tentative ac- 
tion, = determined regulation, (3) stringent 
control, 


History oF LaBor IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
John R. Commons and associates. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan, $6.50.) A complete and authentic history 
of labor in the United States based on original 
sources. Includes a description of economic, po- 
litical and social conditions. 





TH] APPINESS in itself is most desir- 





able—but with it comes that con- 
fidence in one’s self, that steady 
nerve, that sure, clear judgment which so 
essentially fits you to conquer the day’s 
problems—business, political, domestic, 
social or whatever they may be. 

This is possible only when your physical 
self is functioning properly—the sturdiest 
machine will lose its efficiency if it is not 
kept clean, and the human system likewise, 
but more so— 

Physicians agree that the vast majority 
of human illness is traceable to Auto- 
Intoxication, produced by accumulated 
waste in the Colon. 






Constipation Makes Happiness or 
Health Impossible 


Drugs force Nature and are _habit- 
forming—Internal Bathing assists Nature 
and is regulating. 

Just send today for an_ interesting 
treatise on Internal Bathing called 


Why Man of Today is 
Only 50% Efficient 


By Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D. 


Dr. Tyrrell has specialized on this Na- 
ture Treatment for 25 years with marked 
success, and over a million clever Ameri- 
cans are now bathing internally at intervals 
by means of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” with 
the invariable exclamation, “I never have 
felt so well as in the morning after an 
Internal Bath.” 

Write today for this free and interesting 
book. It will be sent you by return of 
mail. 


CHARLES A. TYRRELL, M.D. 


134A W. 65th St., New York City 


— 
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Physicians’ Opinions 

BELIEVING that the actual 
results obtained through Internal 
Bathing, by members of the 
Medical Profession in their reg- 
ular practice, may be informing 
and interesting, we append a few 
extracts from the many commu- 
nications which Dr. Tyrrell has 
received from practicing physi- 
cians. The names of the senders 
and signers of these letters Dr. 
Tyrrell is permitted to furnish 
upon your request. 





One Reason of Success 


“T am convinced of the ben- 
efit of a thorough cleansing of 
the lower bowel. can say, for 
a truth, what few physicians can 
say: I have treated typhoid fever 
thirty-five years and never lost 
a case except one that had gone 
too far before I was called, and 
I know the reason of my success 
was due to having the bowels 
washed out. I only wish I could 
make the people in general be- 
lieve in the efficiency of a good 
Internal Bath.” im 


For Nearly 20 Years 


“It is over twenty years since 
I first used the long tube to 
flush the colon and almost that 
wn, since I began using the 
‘J. B. L. Cascade’ for this same 
purpose. By the use of this 
latter instrument the whole bowel 
can be filled with water if de- 
sired. In almost forty years of 
active practice I have my first 
case of so-called appendicitis to 
be operated upon and the first 
to lose by death.” 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 





hotels everywhere. 
may be made. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, 
widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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Hotel Wentworth 
New Castle by the Sea 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(New Portsmouth) 
OPEN JUNE 25 TO SEPT. 25 


N2®2 Hotel on the New England coast 
is more notable in the beauty of its 
location, the attractiveness of surround- 
ings and perfection of service. Located 
on the sea, in the center of a large pri- 
vate park. Accommodates 500. Local 
and long distance telephone in each 
room. 

Every facility for sport and recrea- 

tion, FINE GOLF COURSE. yacht- 

ing, tennis, trapshooting, rifle 

range, dancing, pool, still and surf 

bathing, deep sea fishing. 

Music by Symphony Orchestra 


Associated with the Ideal and New England 
Tours. Well equipped garage under compe- 
tent supervision. 


Send postal today for beautiful illustrated 
book, telling how easy to reach here from 
all points, 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, President C. A. JUDKINS, Manager 

















THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Opens May 25th 


Send for Booklet 


Henry N. Teague, Lessee 























Pocono Lake 
Preserve 


(A Club) 


offers to its members and guests several 
thousand acres of forest, lake and stream 
on the Pocono plateau in north-eastern 
Pennsylvania. (Pocono Summit station 


on the D. L. & W. R. R.) 
The altitude (1800 ft.) and location in- 


sure a climate invigorating but without 
excessive stimulation. 


Strictly a Cottage Colony 


with dining camp accommodations for those who 
wish the service. Organized by prominent busi- 
ness and professional men to provide safe, 
healthy and restful summer homes with con- 
trolled environment. he club organization 
insures a degree of interest in and responsibility 
for the welfare of the community, as a whole 
and individually, that is not attainable in the 
average summer colony. 


A Wonderful Place for Children 


They find in the associations and natural re- 
sources of the Preserve most satisfying substi- 
tutes for the catchpenny devices of the usual 
summer resort. 


Each year a few members desire to rent their 
camps, the privileges of the Preserve being ex- 
tended to those who occupy them, Application 
with references may be made to 


EGBERT S. CARY, Supt. Pocono Lake Preserve, Pa. 





THREE SUMMER CRUISES 


BY SPECIAL STEAMER 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers 


Leaving Queenston, Ontario (Niagara 
Falls), on the modern’ steamer 
ROCHESTER, July 4, Aug. 1, Aug. 29 
ns, Niagara Falls, Toronto, La- 
chine apids, Montreal, Quebec, St. 
Anne de Beaupre, Montmorency Falls, 
Murray Bay, Tadousac, Trinity Bay, 
ete. Under personal conduct and direc- 
tion of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Send for illustrated literature 


65 Broadway, New York 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 15. 
Desirable Cottages with Hotel Service, 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 


Elevation 1400 feet, 
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The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 


Write for circular. Address W. 











GRANLIDEN HOTEL, 


York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N 
Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER a 

























7 rtlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes, Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 











It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 








SUMMER CAMP 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, **hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 7th Season, 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa, 














LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the While Mountains. 


i Fine golf course, good motoring, tennis, boating, 
canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. 


Accommodates 300 guests. 


W. Brown, pte Carton, 46th St. and Madison Ave., New 
nd ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 











U. S. A. WAR MAP 
SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only 50 cents postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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BILLIONS FOR BULLETS 
(Continued from page 324) 


it is considered that one manufactur- 
er, reminded of shortage of skilled 
help, of transportation difficulties, of 
all the other difficulties that topple out 
of uncertain skies these days whenever one 
tries to achieve an industrial miracle, 
agreed to erect for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment a thirteen acre plant, to make an un- 
heard of article—a French mechanism. 
This mechanism required forgings so big 
and accurate that not one plant in America 
has ever achieved anything similar. He took 
the challenge. He won. 

It is thru the Ordnance Department— 
“the manufacturing branch of the army,” 
as Secretary Baker calls it-—that the Gov- 
ernment has gone into manufacturing and 
on a prodigious scale. Some idea of the ex- 
pansion of its work may be found in the 
fact that the eleven arsenals, which for- 
merly constituted nearly all its manufac- 
turing facilities and supplied the army 
with almost all its arms, have been ex- 
tended to about six thousand separate 
plants, if we count those of sub-contractors. 
And nearly a score of those plants are the 
newborn industrial children of Uncle Sam. 
They not only had not seen the light of day 
but they had never even been thought of. 

These plants had no panacea for the cure 
of those multitudinous ills that confront 
everything young in industry. They had to 
go thru the whooping cough, mumps and 
measles stage like any other plant: the 
only difference being that the general tem- 
perature here in America—due to the 
breakdown of our railroads under re- 
doubled war traffic, the withdrawal of re- 
servists by foreign countries, our own 
draft, scarcity of materials and many other 
aspects that “made it hot” for manufactur- 
ers, was very high. No matter what you 
were making, your cost sheet looked like a 
fever chart. Consequently, when the Ord- 
nance Department intimated it needed this 
or that, the usual response was not an influx 
of reliable manufacturers loudly bidding, 
but a quiet and thoughtful egress. They 
were already doing their bit; why sheuld 
they double the size of their plants and go 
thru childhood ills again? So the Ordnance 
had to ask them to take orders, to 
build plants to fill those orders, or to con- 
vert plants, at a time when organizations 
were working Sundays. The Government 
said, “We'll finance you, because you’ve got 
the organizing brains to start with. We’ll 
help you and see that you get materials; 
no matter what they cost we'll go in with 
you, on a cost plus basis. That is, we'll see 
that you get a fair profit above the costs.” 

But the cost-plus plan has objections. 
A manufacturer in such a city as Roches- 
ter, New York, for instance. where much 
war material is being made, or in Bridge- 
port, will consider, ““Well, I need the men; 
I get a profit above my costs, so why not 
raise wages until I attract all the skilled 
anen I need.” Then the surrounding plants, 
likewise on Government work, are disor- 
ganized. Ordnance talent apprehended that. 
‘The Department organized a great body of 
expert accountants to keep track of every 
item of cost in every plant, from buildings 
to coal and coal to scrap and scrap to 
wages. This body of accountants kept costs 
down to minimum all along the line, check- 
ing up frequently in the Washington head- 
quarters. In that manner the Department 
mate up fully 90 per cent by former civil- 
ians, got an accurate check on costs and 
got them adjusted to minimum, allowing 10 
per cent profit to the manufacturers mean- 
while. Next the Department lessened its 
Supervision sufficiently by asking the man- 





































9 Its your face, 
Mr. Shaver~ 


But maybe you don’t realize what 
makes your razor “pull.” It’s RUST! 
The naked eye can’t see the rust, but it’s 
there just the same. 

Any razor blade, magnified 1,000 times, 
looks like a cross-cut saw—with ragged, 
jagged teeth. Between these infinitesi- 
mal teeth moisture collects and rust 
forms. Even the moisture from the 
lather causes rust. You can’t stop it by 
trying to wipe or strop your razor dry. 
@) But you can stop it with a little 


3-in-One 


Here’s what thousands upon thousands of 
self-shavers do: Moisten thumb and fore- 
finger with a drop of 3-in-One Oil, then draw 
the blade gently between them. Do this sim- 
ple thing before and after shaving. 

3-in-One prevents rust forming. It gives 
ou a rustless razor, the only kind that 
doesn’t “‘pull” and hurt. 

Rub a few drops of 3-in-One into your 
strop, too, now and then. Keeps it soft 
and pliable. \ 

3-in-One is sold at all stores, in 25e 
Handy Oil Cans and in 15¢, 25¢ and 50c 
bottles. 

FREE A liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil 
and our Special Razor Saver Cir- 
cular—both sent free for the asking. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 UR Broadway New York 

















MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


MEETING 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


For the purpose of a Special Meeting of the CHOICE ESTATE 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 


at Albany, N. Y., June 5th, 1918, the stock trans- 














fer books will be closed at 3 P. M., May 17th, FOR SALE 
1918, and will be re-opened at 10 A, M., June 
Gth, 1918. The summer and autumn residence and farm of 
By order of the Board of Directors. 610 acres of the late Colonel Francis L. Leland, 
EDWARD L, ROSSITER, Treasurer. known as Boulder Grange, located at Becket, Mass. 








In the peaet Se Somevs Berkshire Hill 
O FFICE MAC HINES comands (thn ae oll is poe ang 


now by the Colonel Leland legatee. he 











SAVE TIME AND HELP farm is stocked with cattle and poultry, and 
? well equipped with tools, machinery, etc., 
Our Plan and Purchase Dept. has full informae is also planted. Full particulars will be 
tion. Write for free Check List. a , and the place can be seen by 
tion to 
THE INDEPENDENT gy 

H. A. WELL eck: ass. 

119 West 40th Street New York ao = 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away? 


When you see red blood escaping you know that your 
Vitality is escaping with it, and you promptly stop the flow. 
Millions of people live 
on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power even 
more serious than 
loss of blood— 

THE LOSS OF 

NERVE FORCE 


WONDERFUL 
BOOK on the 


NERVES 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
writtena remarkable book 
which explains the Laws 
of Nerve Force, and 
teaches inthe simplest 
language How to 
Soothe, Calm, and 
Care for the 
MO Nerves. It is the 
result of over 
20 years’ study 
f nervous people, 
whom he understands 
from the ground up. 

If after reading this book 
you donot agree that it has 
taught thegreatest HEALTH 
L you have everhad, 
return it, and your money 
will be refunded at once. 

A keen and highly or- 
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What Readers Say 
Bend us 100 copies to give to our 
employees. It is the only real 
efficiency book. 

I gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. 
My nervous headaches disappear- 
ed asif by magic. 1 never knew 
I bad nerves. 

SLEEP is now my midd'e name, 
thanks to the advicein your book, 

It is wonderful. 

Your book did more for me for 
indigestion than two courses in 











dieting. ganized nervous econ & 
Btopp'ng the leak of nerve force 

has cleared my brain. Before I oe ment porcane, gilt ed 
was half dizzy all the time. , Nature. lo ull nerv 

A Nerve Specialist says: means to be dull brained, 
Your book shows you have s incapable of feeling and 


selentifie and profound knowledge 
of the nerves and nervous people. 


doing the higher things in 








Lam recommending your book to | life. Therefore care for 
my patients. your nerves. Send for this 
book TO 





Price of book is only 2 5c 


(Coin or Stamps) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 


Studio 44, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 





The University of Chicago 


HOME =o 


ery detailed in- 
formation address 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M)Chicago, IIL, michel Tower 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1sT TO AUGUST 9TH 


Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion (preparing teachers to meet the 
New York State requirements), Sec- 
retarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies. 
For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
dress the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


GROWING GARDENS 


need constant care. Write your troubles to 
our Countryside Shop for free advice. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
































The 
Woman Citizen 


is a weekly magazine published in 
the interests of every woman, young 
and old. For enfranchised women it 
has particular value. 


Encouraging comment from certain 
of its readers: 


** The Woman Citizen is a brilliant 
success.’’—Julia C. Lathrop, Direc- 
tor Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor. 

From Detroit, Michigan: 

**] intend to comply with the war 
order and observe Wheatless and 
Meatless Days, but I cannot, yet, 
give up the Woman Citizen.’’ 


From the State of Texas: 


**I consider this the BEST SPENT 
dollar of the year.’’ 


From Virginia: 
**IT read the Woman Citizen from 
cover to cover and think every 


woman in the U. S. ought to bea 
subscriber.’’ 


From Tennessee: 

**Retrenching is in order in my 
home these days, as in many others, 
but it would be poor economy indeed 
to stop the Woman Citizen.’’ 


Read the WOMAN CITIZEN and 
gain a clearer knowledge of things 
political. It is the Woman’s National 
Political Weekly. Subscribe now. 





52 numbers $1.00 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 























DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Rockford College for Women 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Full collegiate rank. No preparatory depart- 
ment. 
B. A. and B.S. degrees. 
War Preparedness Courses in Home Nursing, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 
Rockford College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for catalogue to 

President JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
434 College Avenue Rockford, Illinois 

















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE YOUNG WOMEN OF AMERICA! 


The is d di hers with a college 
oinenion. Rockford College gives this training. It is your 
opportunity. Write for catalogue to 


President Julia H. Gulliver, oe iL. 











D. 
434 College Avenue ockford, tlinois 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
ymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


observatory, 
makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A, WEBB, Pres., Box 4 











LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 











ufacturer to make 50,000 gun carriages, 
let us say, or other objects. to be manu- 
factured amidst great uncertainties—10,000 
on a cost-plus basis and 40,000 at the same 
figure, with as much profit as he could 
make. That was a challenge that most 
manufacturers liked. They had learned 
something about cost accounting; they saw 
ways to make use of sub-contractors; in a 
word, having passed the mumps-and-measles 
stage they were given plenty of tolerance 
and told to see how rapidly they could get 
quantity production, plus, on a basis they 
were sure would give them a 10 per cent 
profit, or more. 

At once comes to mind the question of 
quality. But there was no letting-down on 
quality. Doctor Ordnance, with all his as- 
sistants, supplements by a relentless system 
of inspection the natural desire of ninety- 
nine of a hundred manufacturers, who in- 
sist that their boys over there are to get ab- 
solutely reliable weapons. The Department 
has 700 officers, 300 enlisted men, 6000 
civilians inspectors—metallurgists, textile 
experts, experts of every kind—busy con- 
tinuously, and it is building up this young 
army steadily, with the expectation of hav- 
ing it four times as large as it is. You go 
into a shell plant and find, in little groups, 
these inspectors, each in charge of others in 
the employ of the company, plying gages all 
day long, plying all kinds of tests, so that, 
not by the remotest chance, can anything 
defective get by; and over these groups, 
supervising inspectors; and over these, 
others, going from plant to plant, making 
methods everywhere completely uniform. 
Many of the subordinate inspectors are 
women who are faster and more skilful in 
the work than are men. 

To a large extent this same spirit of in- 
spection is extended down thru the huge 
part of the Ordnance task abroad, where 
practically a duplicate organization is re- 
quired. “Since the manufacturing is all 
done here,” one might consider, “why are 
inspectors required over there?’ The Ord- 
nance Department is making large purchases 
and doing a great deal of manufacturing 
abroad. It must maintain there all the 
means for transporting, storing and keeping 
in repair its products and its facilities. It 
has on the other side a simply enormous 
capacity for re-manufacturing, in addition 
to facilities for handling anything from a 
huge gun borrowed from the Navy to a rifle 
plant, motor-truck, passenger-xutomobile 
and motor-cycle repair stations. This strict- 
ly re-manufacturing task is enormously in- 
tricate and comprehensive. 

The Ordnance Department works on the 
assumption that the death of one American 
soldier from the mal-function of his own 
weapon is worse for American morale than 
a hundred American casualties at the hands 
of the enemy. Accordingly, before any effort 
is made toward quantity production of any 
weapon thoro-going and conclusive effort 
is made to get a perfected weapon. The 
greater part of the trained personnel of 
the old Ordnance Department was, there- 
fore, given over to the work of design. That 
was imperative; for while the Department 
was growing, when measured by expendi- 
tures 329 times its original size in a single 
year, and fully fifty times over, if measured 
in personnel, the prime burden of all rested 
on the central force of designers. No matter 
how difficult it was to place contracts, no 
matter how effective the work of procure- 
ment, or how effectively the Production 
Division and the inspectors followed up 
that work, in the end all of the 100,000 
objects, produced in no matter how great 
quantity, were contingent upon the success 
of their original plans. The production of 
rifles is a case in point. We had enough 
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Springfields for the first 500,000 men, con- 
sidering that not half of a modern army are 
equipt with rifles. England and France Lad 
more than they could use. Consequently 
the Ordnance Department, anxious to get 
the best possible rifle, took some of the first 
months of the war to develop a gun with 
the best points of the Springfield and of 
the British Enfield, a less powerful gun 
than the German’s, consequently recham- 
bered the Springfield to use a standard rim- 
less cartridge and perfected its firing de- 
vices. The present rifle of the American 
army, accordingly, is by all odds the fast- 
est and most powerful rifle in existence. 

Before the war, in thirteen years the 
Ordnance Department had manufactured 
only 600 guns of a certain caliber. Of that 
gun the Ordnance Department will soon 
have a monthly production greater than that 
—a result and only one result—of the ex- 
penditure of $46,000,000 to get facilities 
for guns of all kind, not counting an ex- 
penditure almost as large to provide car- 
riages for them. 

But it is almost impossible to get clear- 
ly in mind the bigness of the Ordnance 
task unless we go back and count the al- 
most infinite number of operations in mak- 
ing any one part—in making a part of a 
big gun, or, more notably, in making the 
part of such a thing as a hand grenade, 
produced now by the million—then mul- 
tiplying that by 100,000 parts, all in mil- 
lions. It would be interesting if we could 
apprehend in millionth part the number 
of processes necessary, in all the 6000 
plants now busy for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

The ablest talent in the country is en- 
gaged in this task. The ablest powder 
maker is working for the Government now, 
in a laboratory with other experts, and 
the Ordnance is building, besides, two huge 
powder plants to supplement the great ones 
already at work. The ablest brains in the 
Army—those of such men as Colonel Bev- 
erly W. Dunn, the inventor of “Dunnite” ; 
Brigadier General John H. Rice, head of 
its engineering department; General 
Wheeler; Colonel Guy E. Tripp, formerly 
the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Westinghouse Company; Colonel Mac- 
Roberts, executive head of the National 
City Bank, and others including scores of 
majors and captains who have gone over 
to the Government at great sacrifice to 
their personal earnings—all are busy, al- 
most ceaselessly, with technicians, trans- 
portation experts, every kind of technical 
and scientific capability that there is, in 
creating, sustaining and steadily bettering 
the functions of the biggest industrial or- 
ganization in the history of the world. 

For the Ordnance Department is that, by 
every possible measurement. 

By it, in the end, perhaps the United 
States will live or die. 








Capital Copy 


Twenty-five Protestant chaplains have 
been requested by the Red Cross, and it is 
likely that an equal number will be asked 
for every month for some time to come. 

The War Council has authorized a gift 
of 10,000,000 francs ($1,750,000) to the 
French Red Cross from the war fund of 
the American Red Cross. 


The Army Nurse Corps already has an 
enrolment of 9824 women and it is esti- 
mated that by January, 1919, 24,000 will 
be needed. 


Allotments and allowances to soldiers’ 
and sailors’ dependents paid by the Gov- 
Fament in February amounted to $19,- 

76,54 


In April the new merchant marine in- 
creased at the rate of a little more than 
tons of shipping daily. 


Notable New Doran Books 








THE AMAZING 


., INTERLUDE 
MaryRoberts Rinehart 

















As “Bab” is the classic story of the 
American flapper in the old, gay days 
of unconcern, so Sara Lee is the youth, 
romance, tenderness, enthusiasm, cour- 
age and devotion of American woman- 
hood in the hour of Armageddon— 
Sara Lee, of Ohio, who opens a soup 
kitchen at the Front, is decorated by 
the King, and meets a great love. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE PRETTY 


LADY 
By Arnold Bennett 




















Marks a striking new step in the au- 
thor’s art. A romantic, dramatic and 
realistic war story, with London for a 
background; showing the workings of 
conscience under the strain of war. 
Short, rapid scenes, and picturesque 
effects. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


» Gerard’s Introduction. 


FACE TO FACE 


with KAISERISM 
By James W. Gerard 

















“What I want especially to impress 
upon the people of the United States 
is that the sanctity of American free- 
dom and of the American home depend 
upon what we do NOW.”—From Mr. 
“More interest- 
ing and valuable than his first volume. 
- . . Goes much further and gives us 
much new information.”—New York 
Tribune. Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


WINGED 


, WARFARE 
Maj. or W. A. Bishop 


V.C., oa. M.C., British Royal Flying Corps 




















The career of the Champion the own 
story of the man with his pockets full 
of articles made by goldsmiths to the 
King. Here are none of the grim 
tragedies, the sights and smells and 
brutalities of warfare on earth. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 





= complete list of the Spring books issued by George H. Doran 
Company is unprecedented for its immediate interest and per- 
manent value. The following list is merely an invitation to 
send for the attractively bound catalogue fully describing more than 
one hundred notable new publications. 








General 


THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
MEXICO’S DILEMMA 
By Carl W. Ackerman 

Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 

GERMANY AT BAY 
By Major Haldane Macfall 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE WAR AND AFTER 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 8vo. Net, $1.50 
TWO WAR YEARS IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Dr. Harry Stuermer 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


AIRCRAFT IN WAR AND 
COMMERCE. 
By W. H. Berry. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 
JAPAN OR GERMANY 


By Frederic R. Coleman, F.R.G.S. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SILVER TRUMPET 
By Amelia J.Burr 12mo. Net, $1.00 





























Fiction 
AN AUTJMN SOWING 
By E. F. Benson 





12mo. Net, $1.35 
NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 


By Stephen McKenna 
12mo. Net, $1.35 





NOCTURNE 


By Frank Swinnerton 
12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE STUCCO HOUSE 
By Gilbert Cannan 12mo. Net, $1.50 
RANSOM! 


By Arthur Somers Roche 
12mo. Net, $1.35 





FORE! 
By Charles E. Van Loan 

12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE WIRE DEVILS 
By Frank L. Packard 

12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE SPY IN BLACK 


By J. Storer Clouston 
12mo. Net, $1.35 
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You Can Purchase 


U. S. STEEL 


on the following terms: 


1. First payment—about $20 for 
each share purchased. 

2. Balance of purchase price to 
be paid in 9 equal monthly 
payments, 

3. You receive dividends while 
making payments. 

Share in present large earnings of 
American Industries. Other good 
stocks on same terms—first payment 
20%, balance in 9 equal monthly pay- 
ments, 

Our weekly list of Investment Sug- 
gestions gives interesting information. 
Send for it and Booklet J-5 describ 
ing “The Ten Payment Plan.” 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 











Farm Mortgage Loans 


Carefully selected and conservatively 
made in the best agricultural sec- 
tions of 


Kansas and Oklahoma 
by one of the oldest farm loan com- 
panies in this part of the country. 
This business was established in 
1872 by L. U. Humphrey, later Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. Write for book- 
let and list, 


The Humphrey Investment Co. 
Independence, Kansas McAlester, Oklahoma 














CONSULT The Independent Investor’s 


_ Service before buying secur- 
ities of whose worth you are uncertain. 
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Investments Secured by 
Essential Industries 
Netting 6,7 to 87 


Such unusually attractive 
rates are made possible by 
present conditions and great 
demand for capital from in- 
dustries essential to victory. 

Farming, mining of coal, 
the manufacture of _ steel, 
paper and labor-saving equip- 
ment, are typical of such in- 
dustries. 

In investing your surplus funds, 
it is for the best interests of your 
country to choose sound securities 
of this character. Denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1000. 

Write for circular No. 1006 AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St. Chicago 


WE MIE estou sre oes SII 























N the two years and a half that I have 

conducted this department, I have re- 

ceived letters requesting advice from 
hundreds of persons in all walks of life— 
merchants, physicians, lawyers, office-work- 
ers, and plain working people. Some had 
$100,000 to invest, others were considering 
the investment of only a few dollars. The 
same sort of advice had to be given to all 
—-don’t take chances unless you can afford 
to lose all you are investing. This may 
sound like an argument against buying 
stocks but it is not; it is just an injunc- 
tion not to buy unless you know what you 
are buying. 

You may be a wholesale grocer. If you 
have been successful, your success is due 
to the fact that you know your business, 
every detail of it, from putting sugar into 
bags and tying a string around it to signing 
checks for thousands of dollars. You have 
been in business for a great many years; 
you are a part of this business, it is a part 
of your life. You will like it so much that 
you will hate to retire. You have created 
something, perhaps, out of nothing. You 
are therefore a producer. 

After you have placed your business on 
a successful foundation, you find that the 
profits are so large that all of the surplus 
cannot be utilized in your business. Do you 
decide that for the sake of establishing a 
reserve fund outside of your business, you 
should buy some securities? Do you want 
to provide a rainy day fund for your wife 
or children? You buy what? stocks, bonds, 
life insurance, real estate or mortgage. 
How do you buy them? 

Perhaps you go to your banker for a 
“tip” on a good thing to buy in quite the 
same manner that one goes to a race track 
hanger-on to get a tip on the horses. Do 
you ask your next door neighbor who is a 
clerk in a Wall Street banking house? Do 
you read market letters of some brokerage 
house specializing in speculative mining or 
oil securities? Having gotten your “tip” 
on a “sure winner” do you go any further? 
Do you get out a copy of “Moody’s Manual” 
or the “Investor’s Pocket Manual” and en- 
deavor to find out something about the past 
record of the company’s savings, range of 
stock price, dividends, etc.? Do you give 
a thousand dollar stock purchase as much 
care as you would the purchase of a thirty- 
five dollar suit of clothes? Or, do you just 
go ahead and buy on the tip? The chances 
are, you buy on the tip and you are like 999 
“investors” out of 1000 who are always 
going to get ahead of the game, but who 
never do. 

The Wall Street of today is not like the 
market of twenty years ago. Speculation 
is not increasing since people began to read 
advice on investments given in many of 
the leading periodicals, but every now and 
then I find a fresh victim from Oshkosh 
whose name. has been sold with thousands 
of others to some promoter, and the first 
thing our friend from Oshkosh begins to 
be flattered by a prominent “banker” from 
New York or Chicago who wants to “let 
him in” on something that will make him 
rich. The promoter will have an office in a 
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Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 





A TIP TO INVESTORS 


large building and a picture of the building 
will appear on the letterhead. The promoter 
will have a company with a high sounding 
name so that the victim may be led to be- 
lieve that the company owns the aforesaid 
magnificent building and therefore must be 
prosperous. He buys a few shares. A few 
years pass and he finally knows he has been 
duped. I have seen this happen many times. 
The moral is: You have spent your life 
making money in the wholesale grocery 
business and have made money. Your busi- 
ness is groceries, not gambling. That money 
you made should be laid aside where the 
principal will be safe and draw 6 per cent 
or so. In these times one can get even 7 or 
8 with safety. But, you will have to con- 
sult a reputable banking firm or your own 
banker and tell them you want standard 
bonds or stocks—that is to say those of 
companies with a long record for success- 
ful business—such as United States Steel, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Illinois Central, 
Great Northern, Southern Pacific, Ameri- 
can Sugar, American Locomotive preferred, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, ete. 
Write to a responsible broker. If you do 
not know of one, ask your banker to recom- 
mend one. Tell him your wants, say that 


you do not want to speculate, that you . 


want to invest for safety of principal and 
regularity of interest payments. And stick 
to that theory without being deluded by 
promise of large profits. Safety and 6 per 
cent should be your motto. 

The average investor or intending in- 
vestor cannot become a financial analyst 
but he can request a broker to send him 
a copy of the “Investors’ Pocket Manual” 
every little while. This gives him in very 
clear form a great deal of useful data re- 
garding standard securities and should help 
the untechnical mind to form a judgment. 
Tips may be good but every tip should be 
supplemented with an investigation by the 
person receiving it. You may have saved 
a thousand dollars in a year; is it not 
worth while spending an hour or so in 
learning how to make it earn 6 per cent 
with safety? Or would you prefer to take 
a “plunger,” just for the excitement of it? 
Aside from the desirability of corporation 
securities for private investment, it is the 
duty of every person who has savings to 
invest a large portion in the bonds of his 
country. Money is only worth what it can 
purchase. If money in the banks or in the 
oven might lead to a German victory, there 
is no reason for money to remain there. 
The Government only pays 4} per cent, but 
4} per cent with absolute safety of prin- 
cipal and regularity of interest payments 
is a splendid return because the intangible 
element is worth 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal. And by the “intangible” element is 
meant the possible victory which a pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds may have a hand 
in assuring us. 

We have emerged from a nation of spend- 
ers to one with more than ten million bond 
holders. Let us hope the future will trans- 
form us from a nation of speculation in 
absurd propositions to one of real investors 
in sound and tried securities. 
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THE TRACTOR TH AT ggg 


NEVER TIRES 
(Continued from page 321) 


created by the moving machine. In 
the fall, when the workhorses would 
be worn out by the heavy demands made 
upon them by the harvesting operations, 
the tractors could be utilized to plow up 
the stubble fields and allow the soil to be 
aerated during the winter months. This 
practise also destroys weeds. by plowing 
them under. If the land has become soured 
the tractor motor can be belted to a rock- 
crushing machine and native supplies of 
lime, almost universally distributed can be 
ground and spread over the soil to sweeten 
it. 

The ability to use the tractor motor for 
all kinds of belt work enables the up-to- 
date farmer to do many things about his 
farm that he was unable to do with horses. 
For instance, if a part of his field is too 
high to be irrigated from the surface 
canals, he can pump the water into a reser- 
voir or tank by belting his engine to a 
pump, and the high land can be irrigated 
or watered from the reservoir. Or a port- 
able sawmill can be set up in the wood lot 
and the winter’s supply of fuel wood cut 


in a few days. The corn or other crops to | 
be preserved in a silo can be lifted to the | 


top of the silo by the tractor motor, or it 
will run the silage machine, or a corn 
husker. 

Altho tractors .move slowly, they have 
great pulling powers and one tractor can 
haul to market or to a grain elevator or 
storehouse, half a dozen loaded wagons or 
trailers, all of which can be operated by 
one man. 

If all the work about a farm has been 
attended to, the tractor can be put away 
in the barn or covered with an old tar- 
paulin, and it requires neither food nor 
attention. Horses must be fed whether 
they work or not. 

The automobile has meant a great deal 
to the farmer, in enlarging his world and 
enabling him to keep in closer touch with 
the city. The tractor, or power machine, 
will mean as much to him in eliminating Jal) 
the drudgery of farm work and in enabling 
him to get his work done at the right time 
and in the right way without regard to 
climatic conditions and with less depend- 
ence upon the labor market during times 
of greatest need. 


The New Plays 


A Marriage of Convenience is a Dumas 
play daintily mounted and played in the 
Louis Quinze style by Henry Miller and 
Billie Burke as Comte and Comtesse. 
(IIenry Miller’s Theater.) 


The Kiss Burglar—an entertaining Vien- 
nese-American musical comedy. The music 
is pleasing and the play as a whole is bet- 
ter than the average of its kind. (George 
M. Cohan Theater.) 


Belinda-—rippling, gurgling, chucklesome 
comedy full of the peculiarly captivating 
charm of Ethel Barrymore at her best. A 
curtain raiser by Barrie only adds to the 
joy of the evening. (Empire Theater.) 


The Washington Square Players’ fare- 
well bill of the season: The Rope, by 
Eugene O’Neil. grim characterization with 
an unexpected twist; Close the Book, one 
of Susan Glaspell’s satirical comedies; 
Lonesome Like, a study in human interest, 
teaturing Whitford Kane; and Home of 
the Free, a clever parody on some new- 
fangled ideas of independence. (Comedy 
Theater. ) 












his funds in times of war. 


monthly publication. 
Investment Record: 





other essential data. 
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Investment List: 






Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 
DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Straus Investors Magazine: 


Booklets Every Investor 
Ought to Own 


E have prepared investment literature of the utmost in- 
terest and value, which should be in the hands of every 
investor in the United States. 


It will post the experienced bond buyer on a class of securities on 
which he should be well informed. It is a mine of information for 
the inexperienced, who will gain through this a grasp of those funda- 
mental principles which mean safety. Among these publications are: 


Safety and 6%: An exceptionally interesting and valuable 
booklet, telling how and why the Straus Plan has protected 
investors for thirty-six years without the loss of a dollar. 


Acid Tests of Investments in War Time: Outlining the 
precautions every investor should take to ensure safety of 


For all owners of securities, afford- 
ing a convenient way of recording amourts, maturity and 
coupon dates, rates of interest, redemption privileges, and 


Describing a variety of sound First 
Mortgage Serial Bonds, secured by the highest grade of 
properties in the larger cities of the United States, in $1000, 
$500 and $100 denominations, netting 6%. 


If you are an investor, genuinely interested in safe securities, write 
for any of the above. Specify the publications you desire and mention 


Offering No. F-812 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Loeb Arcaae Bldg. 


Thirty-six years without loss to any investor 
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A popular and interesting 
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CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


San FRANCISCO 
Crocker Bldg. 
Kansas CITY 
Republic Bldg. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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To Invest Profitably 


This is an ever-present problem confront- 
ing the investor. Intrinsically good secu- 
rities are often bought at the wrong time. 


To make investments profitable, one must 
know when and how best to buy. 


Our fortnightly publication 
** Investment Opportunities” 
tells when—and our copyrighted booklet 
THE TWENTY PAYMENT PLAN 


tells how. Both sent gratis upon re- 
quest for 66-IN. 
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YOUR REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY OF TODAY 
MAY BE THE ASHES OF TOMORROW. 
A National Life Annuity of today Js THE ASSET OF TOMORROW 
As True as you Live and as Long as you Live 


Write the NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Montpelier, Vt., for 
the booklet “What Are Annuities ?” 
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DURAND 
Steel Racks 





F.CONOMY in storage 

space demands that 
shelving be easily adjust- 
able to meet changes in 
stock. 


With Durand Steel Racks 
there need never be waste 
space. Individual shelves can 
be removed or shifted in a few 
moments without tools. They 
are interchangeable, fit exactly 
and are easily taken down and 
re-erected. 


We are makers of Steel Racks, Bins, 
Counters, etc., for every kind of mer- 
chandise; also Durand Steel Lockers 
for every need. Write for catalogue. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











Book Wonderful home -study music 
beet FREE a cana te 
the University Extension Method. lessons are a marvel 
of licity an plet Anyone can learn at home. 
y F and many other great authorities. 
e Any Instrument or Voice 
rite, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our containing text and illustrations 





. ow Pad. 





‘ ET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 
Book and learn how easil 

Send NOW *:. can become a fine singer, or 4 


skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 
without cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
428 | Siegel-Myevs Building Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. Patriotism and Loyalty. , 

A. CONNECTING THE MAN AND THE Jos. 1. 
Your public speaking society is holding an open 
meeting. A number of workmen are present. 
Give an extemporaneous talk on the United 
States Employment Service, with the object of 
aiding and encouraging your hearers. . 

B. Do You Know a Spy? 1. Speak to your 
class in a spirited manner, telling what school 
students may do to thwart German plots, 2. 
Narrate clearly and interestingly some “‘German 
spy story” that you have heard. 

C. DisLoyaALty PuNISHED, 1. Imagine that 
you have heard some one say something disloyal. 
Give him a suitable talk on loyalty, using the 
story of Ernest Flentje in illustration. 

D. We Neep More Money. 1. You wish to 
sell Thrift Stamps. Give a talk in which you 
mention the vast expenditures to be made by 
the United States, Urge the most unselfish sup- 
port of the Government. 

E. BILLIONS FOR BULLETS. 1. Write a very 
short summary of the article. Explain what sort 
of material you have been obliged to omit in 
making the summary. 2. What is the literary 
value of the material omitted when you made 
the summary? 3, What two types of material 
ere needed in almost every composition? Com- 
ment on the respective values of each type. 4. 
How does the title of the article reflect the 
spirit of the American people? Give rules for 
the writing of titles. 

F. THe Movinc or AN Army. 1. What is the 
spirit of the article? 2. What is the purpose of 
the article? 3, What method does the author 
employ in order to accomplish his purpose? 4. 
Write a short outline of the article. 5. Point 
out examples of the following: Place Order; 
Time Order; Appeals to Different Senses; Fig- 
ures of Speech; Words Chosen for Particular 
Effects; Use of Color; Suggestive Use of Ad- 
jectives; Methods of Indicating Point of View. 

G. CLEANING Up Arter YOURSELF. 1. Give a 
patriotic talk in which you show that the thought 
of the article, when applied to the care of 
streets, and the appearance of dooryards, is an 
aid to patriotism. 2. Show how the thought of 
the article may be applied to the pupils’ care 
of the appearance of a schoolhouse. 

H. Tue Attitrupe or BuLcartaA. 1. What prop- 
osition is laid down in the article? 2. Name the 
steps by which the writer proves the truth of 
the proposition. 3. What methods of proof 
does the writer employ? 


ll. The News of the Week. 


1. Give a clear oral account of the recent 
activity on the Western Front. 2. What is the 
purpose of the Germans in their attacks in the 
West? 38. Your are at a gathering where many 
soldiers are present. Tell of the work of Ameri- 
ean soldiers in France, speaking in such a way 
that you will stir the enthusiasm of your hearers. 
4. Some one says: What is going on in Russia? 
Give him a clear explanation of the Russian sit- 
uation. 5. Write a short paragraph on the topic: 
The Lioyd George Cabinet has offended both fac- 
tions in Ireland. 6. Imagine that you have a 
relative who lives in Dublin. Write the letter 
your relative might have written about the re- 
cent disturbances there. 7. Write a patriotic 
paragraph in praise of the American spirit in- 
dicated in the suggestions of Sir Martin Hall. 
Tell for what principles America has always 
stood. 

Ill. Literature. 

A. PHANTASMS OF War. 1. Give an oral de- 
scription of the picture suggested in the first 
section. 2. Of what value is the comparison of 
the wheat-destroyers and the Hessians? 3. Ex- 
plain the various details in the comparison. 4. 
What is the effect of the entire composition? 

B. Mrs. Wiccs’s Benerit DaNce. 1. Tell who 
Mrs, Wiggs is. 2. Give an account of the story 
that precedes the selection. 3. Describe the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Wiggs’s home. 4. Describe 
Mrs. Wiggs. 5. Name and illustrate her char- 
acteristics. 6. Name her friends, and tell the 
most notable characteristic of every one. 6. 
What effect is produced in the introduction of 
the story proper? 7. Narrate the events that 
take place at the dance, 8. What gives the arti- 
cle its spirit of good cheer? 9. Compare or 
contrast this article with other articles in the 
series. 10. How does the style of the article 
add to its interest? 11. How may we apply the 
article to our own lives? 12. Why is the article 
a fitting one for the conclusion of the series? 
18. Write an origina! story of good cheer. 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
I. Organizing and Equipping an Army— 

“Billions for Bullets.’ 

1. Set down in tabular form the various units 
which go to make up an army division. 
Indicate, as far as you can, the equipment 
necessary for such an army division. 

2. Distinguish carefully between the work of 
the Ordnance Department and the Quarter- 
master Corps. Why is the work of the Ord- 
nance Department so much more compli- 
cated than that of the Quartermaster Corps? 

3. On the basis of information given in this 
article show just what the Ordnance De- 
partment has accomplished during the past 


year, 

4. Why does the author declare that the Ord- 
nance Department is “the biggest industrial 
organization in the history of the world?” 

Il. The Labor Market—‘Connecting the 
Man and the Job,” “Averting Labor 
Troubles.” 


1. Give a brief résumé of the labor theory as 
presented in some standard text book. How 
far does the organization of a government 
labor exchange and the new war labor board 
force us to modify our theories? 
Why does the author describe the former 
processes of labor adjustment in this coun- 
try as the “helter-skelter processes of labor 
distribution which had been in existence for 
many long years”? 
3. Do you believe in a system of local labor 
exchanges? a system of state labor ex- 
changes? a federal system? What are the 
advantages of each? the disadvantages? 
Railroad Administration—“R ailroad 
Rates and Wages.’’ 


1. Look up the controversy which led to the 
passage of the Adamson eight-hour law on 
September 1, 1916. Contrast the method by 
which that controversy was settled with the 
method in use at the present time, 
Study the quotation from the report of the 
railroad wage commission. What, in your 
judgment, is the central idea of the report? 
3. Do you find in this news item any evidence 
that the federalization of railroad manage- 
ment has had any beneficial effects? 
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‘IV. Political Parties—“In Congress,” “Elec- 


tion Day Is Coming,” 
Prejudices.” 


1. Explain the opening sentence of the second 
news item. Do you find-evidence of the fact 
in what is going on in Congress? 

In what way do the principles announced 

by Mr. Hays differ from those which the 

Democratic party will probably set forth in 

its platform? What will be the issue of the 

congressional election next autumn? 

3. “Ours is a magnificent record,’”’ ete. Do the 
facts justify Mr. Clark in making this 
statement ? 

4. Will the activity of the League of National 
Unity have any effect at the next election? 

V. The Balkan Situation—“The Attitude of 
Bulgaria.”’ 


1. Look up the history of the Balkan wars 
which came to an end with the treaty of 
Bukarest. Show how this treaty laid the 
train which led to the explosion of 1914. 

2. What led each of the Balkan states to enter 
the war? What has been the result upon 
the fortunes of each thus far? 

3. What are the grounds which might lead 
the United States to declare war on Bul- 
garia? Why should this country not make 
such a declaration of war? 

4. “Bulgaria has no love for her present allies.” 

Why, then, did she join them in this war? 

Political Unrest in Europe—‘‘Austro- 

German Entente,” “Disorders in Aus- 

tria,” “Prussian Franchise Bill,” “Op- 

position to Irish Conscription and Home 

Rule.” 

. Why is Austria leaning more and more 
upon Germany? What will be the result? 

. What is the three-class franchise system in 
Prussia? Why has this system persisted in 
the face of franchise reforms in other coun- 

tries? 

3. Why are the Ulster organizations so bit- 
terly opposed to Home Rule? the organiza- 
tions of southern Ireland so bitterly opposed 
to conscription ? 

4. “Both sides are looking to America for 
support in this crisis.” What interest have 
the ates of this country in this contro- 
versy 


“Above Party 
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HOW WE STOPPED THE LEAKS 
THAT KEPT US POOR 


The Discovery Which Enabled Howard Lindsay and His Wife to Save One-Third of Their Income and 
Later Made Mr. Lindsay President of a Large Corporation. A Secret That Applies to Any Income 


HO should walk into the room but 

Howard Lindsay! Of all men per- 

haps the last I had expected to find 
as the president of this great new com- 
pany. They had told me that Mr. Lindsay, 
of the Consolidated, was looking for a 
fine country home and was interested in 
buying the Dollard Place in Englewood; 
so as executor of the Dollard estate, I 
had come to discuss the terms with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had 
happened. For it was the very man who 
had come to me “dead broke” about four 
years back and had asked me to help him 
get a new job. But how he had changed! 
The man I remembered was down at the 
heel, and timid and ill-kept. The man 
now facing me was keen-eyed, alert, con- 
fident and well groomed. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can 
see that without your telling me. I was 
a pretty sorry object the last time we 
met—and you may be sure I have not 
forgotten the good turn you did me when 
I needed it so badly. 

“Let that real estate matter rest for a 
moment while I tell you how the miracle 
happened. It won’t take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C as I look 
back on it now. And come to think of it, 
it was simple and perfectly natural. 


How It All Began 


“My new life began when I discovered 
how to save money. That happened soon 
after I started in the new job you helped 
me secure. And it all came about right in 
my own home. Our family cash account 
was in terrible shape at that time. Both 
my wife and I had been used to luxuries 
at home and ‘charge it to Dad’ had been 
our easy way out of any money problem. 

“But it was different now and our sole 
source of supply was my salary of $3,000. 
We never went to the theatre that we 
didn’t have the uncomfortable feeling that 
we were using money that ought to go for 
coal or clothes or food. We seldom 
bought anything without feeling as 
though we were cheating ourselves out of 
something else. 

“That year we didn’t save one cent. 
Besides that, we woke up on New Year’s 
day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills 
to be taken care of somehow or other out 
of future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for 
all this I found that I did not know the 
reason, and no more did my wife, because 
we hadn’t the faintest idea what our 
money had been spent for. 

“Then I looked around among our 
friends and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more 
than $5,000 a year. They lived in a mod- 
est apartment, did not wear fine clothes, 
seldom went to the theatre, did little en- 
tertaining, yet we knew they barely had 
enough money to pay current bills. They 
found it out of the question to save any 
money and found themselves, so Weed 
told me, in the same predicament that we 
had faced on New Year’s Day. 

“In the case of the Wells I found a 
very different story and one that set me 
thinking hard. Their income was $2,000 
a year, yet, to my amazement, they con- 
fided to us that they had saved $600 


By Harrison Otis 


a year ever since they were married. 
They didn’t have any grand opera in their 
program—except on their little Victrola— 
but they did go to the theatre regularly, 
they wore good clothes, entertained their 
friends at their home and were about 
the happiest and most contented couple 
of all our married friends. 


Our Great Discovery 


“Then I discovered the magic secret. 
The Weeds never knew whether they could 
afford to make a given expenditure or not. 
Theirs, like ours, was a sloppy, happy-go- 
lucky existence with the happiness cut out 
because they were always worried about 
money matters. They kept no accounts 
and just trusted to luck—and so had bad 
luck all the time. 

“The Wells, on the other hand, were 
getting more real enjoyment out of life 
than people with double their income— 
simply because they knew what they 
could afford to spend. 

“The difference between these two fam- 
ilies was that in one case the expenditures 
were made without any plan—while in the 
other the income was regulated on a 
weekly Budget System. 

“Right there I got my Big Idea and my 
key to success and happiness. 

“We sat down that evening and made 
up a budget of all our expenses for the 
next. fifty-two weeks. We discovered 
leaks galore. We found a hundred ways 
where little amounts could be saved. 

“And in no time we were engaged in 
the most fascinating game either of us 
had ever played—the game of ‘Money 
Saving,’ 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle 
hold’ on our expenses and knew just 
where we were going, In one year my 


wife proudly produced a bank book show- — 


ing a tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary 
change had come over me in business be- 
cause of my not having to worry about 
my personal affairs. I was able to give 
my employer’s affairs my full, undivided 
attention during business hours instead of 
being harassed and worried as I had al- 
ways been before. 

“I didn’t fully realize this until the 
president called me in one day and said, 
‘Lindsay, you have been doing exception- 
ally well. I have been studying your work 
for the last year and you have saved the 
company a lot of money. We have de- 
cided to give you an interest in the busi- 
ness.” And besides that he doubled my 
salary. I never told him what had worked 
the change, but my wife and I know well. 

“When you consider what my income is 
now, all that I have told you seems funny, 
doesn’t it? I can write my check in six 
figures today, and my new salary here is 
$25,000 a year. But I am still working on 
the same plan that I used to keep track of 
that original $3,000. Result, I know just 
what I can subscribe to Liberty Bonds 
and the Red Cross and all the other war 
funds, and I never have to wonder 
whether I can afford to have a new motor 
car, because my budget tells me—to a 
penny. 


“It all began when we got a grip on our 
family expenses. - 


_ “So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t 
it? I often wish I might tell my story to 
the thousands of young married couples 
who are having the hardest time of their 
lives just when they ought to be having 
the best time. 

“If you ever get a chance, do pass this 
message on, for there are thousands who 
don’t know what the trouble is, who would 
give everything to know ‘the secret of the 
fat bank balance.’ ” 

So now I have the opportunity and you 
are lucky, if only you will act on the won- 
derful message this story contains. 


Harrison Otis 
* * * 


The Magic Budget Plan 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. It 
is simplicity in itself. It contains 112 pages, 
size 84%x10% inches, and is bound in dark 
blue seal grain imitation leather, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold. This book has been prepared 
by an expert and fits any salary from the small- 
est to the largest. . 

This wonderful aid to money-making—this 
watchdog of your income and expenditures—will 
tell you to a penny where your money goes. It 
will keep absolute track of your expenditures. 
It will keep you out of debt. It will put money 
in the bank. It will provide, as nothing else 
can, a feeling of security, self-confidence and 
independence that comes only from the knowl- 
edge that you have a tidy and growing bank 
account. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
the first and only device of its kind. It is the 
only account book based on the budget idea. It 
is the only one that provides for the income as 
well as the classified items of expense. It con- 
tains compact information on 

Keeping Expense Accounts. 

Making An Inventory of Household Goods. 

Making Safe Investments. 

Making a Budget. 


Two Minutes a Day 

The Ferrin System takes only two minutes 
a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
Any child who can read, can keep the accounts 
in the Ferrin Book. This method is not a hard 
task. It is just fum. It is more enjoyable than 
a game—because the pleasure lasts forever. 

Skimping and scraping are banished and you 
save money as easily as you spend it. 

Now you will not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You 
will spend it freely and will have the time of 
your life because you will know how much you 
can afford to spend. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Book works, no 
matter how much or how little your income. We 
know what you will think of it when you see it. 
So we are willing to send you the book without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the book 
by return mail. When you have seen what bi 
returns the Ferrin System will pay you, sen 
us only $2. If you feel that you can afford not 
to have it, return the book and owe us nothing. 
Act now, for the sake of your bank account 
and your future. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book on Free Examination. I will send you $2 within 
5 days after receipt, or return the book, 
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AT THE BATTLEFRONT 


The editor of The Independent sailed for 
Europe in March as the guest of the Brit- 
ish Government for a visit to England 
and the Western Front. He has been some 
weeks now in France, visiting the training 
camps, supply stations, hospitals and re- 
construction centers and getting actual ex- 
perience of being under fire in the front 
line trenches. On May 16 Mr. Holt sent to 
The Independent the message from General 
Pershing which we published last week. 
The entire cable reads as follows: 

I had the pleasure of taking luncheon 


today 
with General Pershing and his staff in the —- 


four or five million men.” 
(Signed) Hamitton Hott 

Mr. Holt’s story of his voyage overseas 
appeared in The Independent of May 18. 
We shall publish further correspondence 
from him shortly. 

The Italy-America Society, of which Mr. 
Holt is vice-president, cabled him on May 
15 asking that he proceed immediately to 
Rome to codperate with the staff of the 
Committee on Public Information and with 
the Italy-America Society to combat a 
widespread scheme of insidious German 
propaganda in Italy concerning which the 
Federal Government has recently received 
astounding information. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


JosrpH Devirin—Today we are follow- 
ers of Carson. 

Emperon WitL1AaM—The spirit of God 
has descended upon me. 

GENERAL LuUDENDORFF—The harder the 
task the firmer the will. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS—My aspirations know 
no limit for my fellow men. 

Ezra Pounp—The fish swim in the lake 
and do not even own clothing. 

Smwney NysBerc—We Jews have a hered- 
itary sense of world tragedy. 

Ep. Howm—Every fighter who wins is 
something of a bully, and unfair. 

Pastor LEHMAN—The German soul is 
the world’s soul; God and Germany belong 
to one another. 

Ortro H. KAHN—This war is, to a very 
large extent, a test of organizing ability 
—~ 9 industrial power. 

Dr. W. T. McELvEEN—The League of 
Nations is the “get together” movement 
applied to the human race. 

GLEN Buck—The extravagant laxity of 
the past will not survive in the strenuous 
competition of the future. 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


CURRENT WAR POEMS 

Turning from the ghastly side of the con- 
flict writers are emphasizing now the 
pathos of war, and the rage against the 
Hun is being neglected for the emotions 
of those left at home. 


The following poem is reprinted from 
Collier’s: 


THE TRANSPORT 
BY BEATRICE WASHBURN 
I watched your transport sail away for France, 
And tried to tell you then how brave you were, 
How much I loved you, how the coming years 
Were glorified; how all our little dreams, 


sthose happy years, 

Something to hold, something to thank Him for, 

a — most people die with never having 
nown, 


And of the city, and be sure to write 


And tell me ing you think of France— 
And don’t forget !—and then the whistle blew. . 


Now when they talk of war I only see 

bor flashing in the sun, the dipping gulls, 
The ragged edge of that tied the ship, 

A little crack upon the painted rail 

Where you last laid your hand. 


This cry of the mother who is robbed by 
the war of everything but sorrow and pride 
is taken from the “Collected Works” of 
Padraic H. Pearse (Stokes) : 


THE MOTHER 

BY PADRAIC H. PEARSE 
I do not grudge them; Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In protest for a glorious thing, 
be spoken of among their people, 
generations shall remember them, 
call them blessed ; 
I will speak 


? 
fi 


ee 


names to my own heart 


that were familiar once 
ind my dead hearth. 

rd, thou art hard on mothers: 

ing and their going; 


Eee spege 
te 
tlk 
a 

Bu 8 


Free from the spirit of hate that sings 
only of bringing the Boche down, is this 
war poem from Hverybody’s: 

THE EYES OF WAR 
BY GHART PITT 


ies, 
where the smoke-balls 


And the deadly gases rise. 
We mark the spot where the battery stands— 
Where sappers toil on the trench-scarred hight. 
We map each mile of a hostile land, 
Where millions writhe in the battle-blight. 


No silvery bugle to speed our flight, 
Nor the flutter of banners or 


A day-dawn’s glow— 
A shifting vision of country lanes, 
That wave like ribbons below 





